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Straight through the solemn waiting East dawns sweep 
SC] FN ( Fr we jw O’erflooding tides of rose, and great suns loom, 
Like splendid flowers rushed suddenly to bloom, 


HISTO RY ww “MS | And up the horizon, gorgeous-hearted leap. 


The skies, magnificent with azure, steep 


The snows with their own color, nor find room, 
ART Y oe As in the Autumn’s earlier days, for gloom : 


| For Winter holds a rapture high and deep, 


Bearing the joys of centuries as its own, 
Knowing its sacred claim to crowning place 
SOC] ETY “SN Cw In the year’s triumph, since its sun first shone 
Upon the Immortal Child’s immortal face: 
Buea TRAVEL ~~ iS Nor can the glory ever be outgrown. 


Therefore December’s wonder and its grace. 
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ALL RAIL and | 
NORWICH LINE : ERVICE 


. WEEN 


Boston & New York. 


The AIR LINE LIMITED EXPRESS 


TRAIN leaves Boston, Park Square Sta- 
tion 1.00 P. M. week-days only, running 
via Dedham the New England R. Kk. and 
Air Line Route, due New York 6.00 P. M 

Only five hours en route and but one stop 
between the two cities, at Middleton, Ct. 

Buffet Smoker, Parlor Car, Coach and 
Smoking Car. Buffet Lunch served in 
Parlor Cars and Coaches. 


NORWICH LINE VESTIBULED 





STEAMBOAT EXPRESS TRAIN | 


leaves Boston 7.15 P. M., week-days only, | 
connecting at New London with splendid 
steamers of the line, due New York 7 | 
o’clock following morning Connection | 
made for the West and South. 
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TICKET OFFICES IN BOSTON 


322 Washington St., 
Station, foot Summer St. 


W. Rk. BABCOCK, 


Gen'l Pass’r Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6.4 
9.00 


9.0 
11.3 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, 
CARS for Troy. 
A.M. Sundays only for Troy 
and Albany stopping at all sta- 
tions. 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 
3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
T.00 o Chicase. se 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 
s QO A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
. lows Falls. 
ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
3.0 Rutland, Vt. 
P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
cation, J R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Nov. 11, 1895. Boston, Mass. 


PARLOR 


Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal. 
P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 

7.0 Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


The WILLIAMS _.. 
so TYPEWRITER 


“Unquestionably the best Typewriter in 
existence.” 


No other Typewriter car: equal the Williams 
on any of above points. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 
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COMMENT ON EVENTS OF TO-DAY. 
HAMILYON AND VENEZUELA By Edward I 
Mexican Border Life. By William A. Gile. 
Bethnal Green and Gretna Green. By Edwin D. Mead 
Thanksgiving atthe Polls. A Story. By Edward Everett Hale 
LITERATURE, Conducted by Albert White Vorse. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NorTes about Book-MAKING 
SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. ‘ 
PHe MIGRATION oF Birps, By C. J. Maynard. 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Conducted by Elizabeth P. 
MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
PRANG’S HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION. ‘ ; ; ; ; 
Boston UNIVERSITY Lectures by Mrs. Deland and Prof. Herron. 
Nores OF EnuCaTIONAL MOVEMENTS 
ART AND ARTISTS. Conducted by Philip L. Hale. 
PATER’S IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. 
Mrs. Roop’s Puvis DE CHAVANNES. 
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THE OFFICE CAT, 
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HiatTs, GLOVES, SHOES 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK. Conducted by E. G. Sutherland. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, December 11. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g9 Park Street. Next regular meeting, at 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, December 11. Outings: November 30, Prospect 
Rock and Wildcat Ledge; December 7, Stony Brook Reservation and Mt. Bellevue. 

BosTONIAN SocieTy. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, December to. 

Boston Society oF NATuRAL History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to ? fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collec- 
tions are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at to A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston ScigntiFic Socrery. 419 Washington Street. 3ooth corporate meeting, 
Tuesday, December 10; Mr. Percy McGeorge will describe and exhibit the new illuminant, 
acetyline. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

MusEUM OF FINE Arts. Copley Square. 

New ENGLAND Hisroric-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
regular meeting, Wednesday, December 4. Dr. Wm. C. Winslow will read a paper on Gov 
Edward Winslow: His Part and Place in Plymouth Colony. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLass, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, December 1, 12.15 P.M. 

Society oF Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
December 12. 

SOCIETY FOR PsYCHICAL RESEARCH. American Branch. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, December 3, 8 P.m., at Allston Hall, Grundmann Studies. 
preside; Dr. Richard Hodgson will make some remarks concerning Eusapia Paladino; 
Mr. C. M. Barrows will read a paper on Suggestion without Hypnotism, an account of some 
experiments in preventing or suppressing pain. 


Deer. Park Ne 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R) 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 


Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 





ANY ope desiring a pleasant home in a 

private family, with most desirable sur- 
roundings, can find it by addressing E. B. C., 
Jamaica Plain. Two Coteaies and a large 
parlor, opening on a garden. Near steam 
and electric cars. All modern conveniencies. 
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The ~ 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin- 
ity, at 5 cents a copy. If 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


~~ It’s There. 


| 
cee 

SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 

Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, 
according to location. Furnished | 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $450 to ¢600 
per season, Address 


GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, 
MANAGER, 


CUMBERLAND, - MARYLAND. | 
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8 per cent. or 3 per cep 


How much hammering are von 
going to stand before you awake ' 
the fact that your money now lyin 
in Bank, drawing 3 per cent, cay, 
invested in the stock of the pes 
Manan Land & Industrial C9, an 
pay you 2 per cent. quarterly divi. 
dends, or 8 per cent Annually, wir 
an almost absolute guarantee of é 
extra dividend in 189. 


Real Estate Security in the for 
of a Security Redemption Bong ae 
companies every Stock Certificate, 


| Also that Cottage Lots on this pry. 


| cents a foot, will be 
| thatin less than onc 


Prof. William James will | 


CHARITIES 





erty now selling at from five to je 
worth double 
year. Three 
hundred lots sold in less than three 
months, fifty cottages contracted fg 
to be built the coming spring. 

Had’nt you better wake up an 
take a small investment at least, » 
as not to be LEFT ALTOGETHER, 

Write to-day for descriptive ci. 
cular and Surveyors plans. 


Petit Manan Land & Industri! Gy, 


64 High Street, 
Belfast, Maine, 
or Room 401, John Hancock Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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3 Hamilton Place, BOSTO" 
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EDITORIAL MANAGES NT 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 


HE nominations for the School 
| ( nmittee, made by the 
f ot the large parties, 

raceful. ‘To pretend 

lidates as have been 

tion represent the 
f the city of Boston, 
Sut When it was announced, 
er d . that the janitors of 
ises had put out one 


tes, the 


announce 
as if this were 
But anybody who has 


which such nomi- 


¥ 


yeen managed for the 
ist ten or fifteen years, knows how 


rt 


of influence comes 


making of nominations. 


speak thus definitely in the hope 

le who read this paper, 

ist, will take special pains on 
day to mark their tickets 

S Committee without the 
slightest reference to the so-called 
il party which makes the 
nations. It is too late to do 

| e the ticket; but at 

1 voter can determine that he 


or a person so insig- 
heard his 
at least to the 
f Boston that the nomination 


back- 


1@ never 


‘ > if 
yy « yw it 


controlled by 
iLICS. 

Municipal League will hold 
meeting tonight and determine 
juestion whether they will make 
selection of eight names from the 
various tickets of the politicians. 
‘ithe League can persuade itself to 
$0, it will show that it 


existence 


has come 
for something beside 
the theory of politics. 


-USSION 


Ms Debs, who has at last been 
i Teleasi 1 from jail, having 
~tved w complaint and in 

fashion the term for which 


sentenced for defying the 
y of United States, in the 
strike at Chicago, 

ve acquired wisdom 
udy and meditation dur- 
confinement. He now an- 
his conviction that public 
4 JS Opposed to strikes; that 
) ailéct injuriously the general 
a of the country; and that 
‘. decisions of the courts make 
lange eenization and promotion 
efous. For these reasons, he 








Ninian : 
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ventures to predict that there never 
will be another great railroad strike 
in this country We 
much stock in Mr 
tion He 


another strike he 


do-not take 
Debs’s predic 
probably will not lead 
has learned his 
lesson. | arise others, 


w } 
Who 


But there wil 


J > 11 
lacking his experience, will 


think they can succeed where he 


failed. Che final extinction of the 
strike is not vet it will come only 
when the people are € ducated 
the knowledg 
pleasanter and 
arbitrate before 


up to 
that it is easier, 


more profitable to 


fighting than afte 


fighting. 


HE fact that the new Duchess of 
Marlborough brought a dowry 

of $5,000,000 to her marriage has 
led to the expression of regrets that 
so much money is to be ‘taken out 
his is a mistaken 


way of looking at it. 


of the country.’ 
j he dowry of 
the new Duchess undoubtedly re 
mains invested in American railroad 
securities, where it will do equal se1 
vice whether the ownership is Amer 
can or English. 
income, will go across the water to be 


The earnings, the 


spent on Blenheim Castle and other 
things; but so does the income from 
investments in this country by for 
eign capitalists, to which no one finds 
objection. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that the Vander 
bilt fortune, unlike that of Jay Gould, 
has paid generous tribute to the 
American people. The College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York, one of the most beneficent 
institutions in the country, has re 
ceived more from 
this source; while the great Vander- 
bilt estate in North 
serve a public purpose through the 
establishment of a school of forestry, 


than $2,000,000 


Carolina is to 


the first on any considerable scale in 
this country. 
HE withdrawal of Mr. Henry M. 
Whitney from the board of di- 
rectors of the West End Street Rail 
way Company marks the successful 
conclusion of the greatest work of 
organization and development of a 
commercial enterprise of a public 
character ever undertaken and car- 
ried out in the city of Boston. When 
Mr. Whitney retired from the presi 
dency of the West End Company, 
the work of establishment was prac 
tically complete, so that the final 
severance of his official connection 
has no material significance ;_ but it 
serves to call to mind what it is that 
he did during the years in which he 
was the directing mind of this great 
enterprise. Mr. Whitney found the 
city of Boston served by a dozen 
street railway corporations, some of 
them direct rivals, each of them 
jealous of the others. The service 
was insufficient, the equipment inad- 
equate, the conflict of interests detri- 
mental to public convenience. He 
effected the consolidation of these 
corporations under a single control ; 
he reorganized the service; he trans- 
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formed theequipment of the road,giv 
ing the public the most comfortable 
cars in which to ride over the best 
laid steel and he carried oui 
the revolutionary change from horse 
rhe thought, 
the labor, the industry—in short, the 
this 
work implies are beyond the compre 


rails; 
, 
power to electricity. 


genius—which the doing of 


hension of most ot us. 


\V ISS Frances Graham French, of 
the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, has been commissioned 
by the Secretary of the Interior to 
study the industrial exhibits at the 
Atlanta Exposition in their educa- 
tional relations. ‘This appointment 


is a recognition of Miss French’s 
exceptional knowledge of this sub- 
ject. Readers of this journal will 


Miss French's admirable 
articles on educational topics which 
ontributed 
She 


remember 
from time to 
Atlanta as our 
special corresp¢ ndent, and another 


she has ( 
time, IS now at 
of her interesting letters will be pub 
lished next week. 


HAMILTON AND VENEZUELA. 
YEOPLE do not 
much mixed up we were with 
Venezuela a hundred years ago. 
Francis Miranda, to whom and to 


remember how 


Bolivar Venezuela owes her inde- 
pendence more than to any other 
men, had served in America in our 


Revolution. He had, before that, 
been a captain in the service of 
Spain. He was a Venezuelan by 
birth, having been born in Caracas. 
He afterwards served in the French 
revolutionary wars, and his name, 
as one of the French generals, is on 
the Arch of ‘Triumph in Paris. 

But the Directory condemned Mi- 
randa, on some accusation against 
him, and he fled to England in 1797 
or 1798. From that time till 1803 
the encyclopedias lose sight of him. 
But in the life of President Adams, 
on this side of the ocean, we find 
that the American statesmen had 
been approached by him and his 
friends and that Alexander Hamil- 
ton in particular had become inter- 
ested in Miranda’s plan for uniting 
England and the United States in 
an attack on Venezuela, which was 
then a possession of the Spanish 
crown. We were nominally at peace 
with Spain, but in different papers 
regarding this, Spain is spoken of as 
the ally of France. 

In the first volume of the Life of 
John Adams is the whole plan, as 
certified to by Miranda as having 
been formed in Madrid in October, 
1797,and confirmed by Sucre, Salas, 
and himself in Paris on the 22d of 
December. It contemplates ar- 
rangements to be made between the 
Spanish revolutionists in America, 
the government of England and 
that of the United States. The mil- 
itary operations were to be confided 
to Miranda. England is to furnish 
a train of artillery, clothing for 
twenty-five thousand men, swords, 
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pikes, tents, telescopes, etc. The 
Americans of the North, in return 
for their alliance and an auxiliary 
corps of seven thousand men during 
the war of independence, are to re- 
ceive the two Floridas, Louisiana, 
and the navigation of the Mississippi. 

This plan was in the hands of 
John Adams’s government, and on 
the 15th of February, 1798, he asked 
his several secretaries for their 
opinions. ‘The answer of McHenry, 
the Secretary of War, and that of 
the Attorney-General are still to be 
found. McHenry thought it best to 
avoid a formal treaty, but to prevail 
on Britain to lodge in her American 
minister ample authorities for open 
rupture, pointing to co-operation to 
the Floridas, Louisiana, and the 
South American possessionsof Spain. 
he President, however, made no 
recommendation to Congress for 
such a purpose. ‘The ‘xX. Y. Z. cor- 
respondence’ followed, and before 
the end of the next year there was 


high probability of a war with 
rance. Congress ordered a large 


addition to the army for the pur- 
pose of such awar. Washington 
was appointed commander-in-chief, 
and at Washington’s request Alex- 
ander Hamilton was the first in com- 
mand under him. 

The raising of twelve regiments 
at once began. ‘The Western men 
enlisted with zeal ; they understood 
very well where they were to go, 
and the greater part of them re- 
ported for duty at Fort Washington, 
now Cincinnati. Here flatboats 
were built, to send them down to 
take New Orleans, which was at this 
time a possession of Spain. Hamil- 
ton had known Miranda in the Rev- 
olution; it is said that they were 
both on Washington’s staff at the 
same time. Hamilton never com- 
mitted himself to the plan of con- 
quest in any public document, but 
in his private correspondence with 
Wilkinson, who was the commander 
of the American forces at the West, 
he was less guarded. 


Miranda wrote to Hamilton: “It 
seems that the time of our emanci- 
pation draws near, and that the es- 
tablishment of liberty in the whole 
continent of the New World 
trusted to us by Providence.” 

In 1799, Hamilton found himself 
so near the object of his wish as to 
be at the head of an army of West- 
ern riflemen, with easy access to 
Spain and a good cause of quarrel 
with Spain. The impression now is, 
among the few persons who have 
paid any attention to this piece of 
history, that ‘if Mr. Adams had 
then given his support to Miranda, 
the English government would have 
done the same. But Mr, Adams 
looked incredulously on the whole 
scheme. Had he favored it, and 
had the English government favored 
it, Hamilton and Wilkinson would 
probably have captured Orleans 
when the high water of 1799 raised 
the Mississippi. The invasion of 


is en- 






South America would have followed, 
and Hamilton’s after career would 
have been left to the chances of war 
in Venezuela. It is interesting to 
observe that one of his anxieties in 
assuming the command which Wash- 
ington’s favor had secured to him 
was his fear that he might not have 
the choice of his subordinates, and in 
particular that he might have Aaron 
Burr as his quartermaster in his new 
campaign. So sensitively do men 
dread the presence of those who 
hate them.’ 

I wrote these words which I here 
copy in the year 1880. I said at 
the same time that ‘it seemed as if 
all who were interested in this first 
filibustering expedition wished to 
conceal the record of it.” No doubt 
of the facts, as I said then, will arise 
in the minds of the readers of John 
Adams's Life, of his letters to Lloyd 
in Volume X, of Stoddard’s Louis 
iana, of Miranda’s own letters and 
Hamilton’s unpublished correspon 
dence with Wilkinson. 

The late Rufus King threw some 
doubt on the existence of this cor 
respondence with Wilkinson. I have 
myself seen the whole of it and 
read it with great interest. Wilkin 
son came and made Hamilton a 
visit; of what passed between 
them very few memoranda are made, 
but it is evident from the whole cor- 
respondence that Wilkinson, who 
had the charge of receiving the re- 
cruits at Cincinnati and preparing 
the boats for the invasion of. Or- 
leans, was in full sympathy with the 
scheme. 

I saw these letters in the 
of 1876. 
session 


summer 

hey were then in the pos- 
of a grandson of General 
Wilkinson and are probably in his 
possession still. I havetried once 
or twice to persuade the govern 
ment of the United States to purchase 
this very curious collection of Wil- 
kinson’s papers. It includes,among 
other things, the original letters 
from Burgoyne written to General 
Gates at the time when Wilkinson 
was Gates’s aide at Saratoga. | sup- 
pose that Wilkinson carried them 
with him to Philadelphia when he 
carried the news of Gates’s great 
victory. 

Readers of history will remember 
on that occasion Congress voted to 
give Wilkinson a sword. He had 
been so long in bringing his news 
that Congress knew it before his ar- 
rival,and Dr. Witherspoon of Prince- 
ton suggested that they should ‘Give 
the laddie a pair of spurs.’ 

To sum up this whole bit of curi- 
ous and forgotten history, we owe it 
simply to John Adams's unwilling- 
ness to enter on a career of foreign 
conquest, and to the solution of our 
difficulties with France by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, that Alexander 
Hamilton is not remembered in his- 
tory as the commander of the con- 
tingent of Western American troops 
who captured Orleans. As he says 
himself, to Miranda: “It was my 
wish that matters had been ripened 
for a co-operation in the course of 
this fall on the part of this country. 

... The winter may mature the 
project, and an effectual co-opera- 
tion by the United States may take 
place. In this case,I shall be happy, 
in my Official station, to be an in- 
strument of so good a work.” 

This was written on the 
August, 1798. 

On the next day he wrote to Rufus 
King, our Minister in England: 
“With regard to the enterprise in 
question, I wish it much to be under- 
taken, but I should be glad that the 
principal agency was in the United 
States, they to furnish the whole 
land force if necessary. The com- 
mand in this case would very natu- 


22d of 
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rally fall upon me; and I hope I 
should disappoint no favorable an- 
ticipations.”’ 

Stated in the rough way in which 
history states things, Aaron Burr in 
1806 undertook on his own account, 
or seems to have undertaken, pre- 
cisely what Hamilton would have 
undertaken under the auspices of the 
government of the United States. 
‘The United States, if the movement 
had been successful, would have se- 
cured Louisiana a year or two before 
it did, and would have secured 
Florida many years before it did. 
We should be regarded at this mo- 
ment in Venezuela with the sort of 
effection and regard with which our 
fathers regarded France and the 
allied armies led by Rochambeau. 
[hat friendly relationship between 
the United States 
constantly suggested by 
In point 
with from 
English ministry, sailed from New 
York in 1806 with 
some volunteers. 


and Venezuela is 
Miranda. 
of fact, Miranda, perhaps 
some co-operation the 

one ship and 
He was success 
inhabi 


rst ) 


ful, however, in rousing the 
tants of Venezuela. In 

made a attempt, but 
obliged to capitulate to the Spanish 
general. In violation of the articles 
of his surrender, he was sent asa 
prisoner to Spain, and died ‘in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition at Cadiz’ 
after four years of imprisonment. 
The monks caused his body to be 
thrown out without burial. It is 
evident that he greatly interested 
the men whom he knew personally, 
he did Hamilton; and he is to 
be spoken of today as the precursor 
of Bolivar in the movement 
emancipated from Spanish control 
the northern part of South America. 


he 


second was 


as 


which 
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MEXICAN BORDER LIFE. 


FROM THE PAPER OF CAPT, W 
READ BEFORE THE I 


ILLI A. GILE, 
OVAL LEGION 


AM 


ORSEstealing, which was a very 
prevalent crime along the 
Mexican border just after the war, 
was held as high in the scale of the 
criminal as murder. Horse 
stealing in Texas did not consist in 
taking a horse or two from a man’s 
barn, but in a band of thieves, who 
practiced nothing else, driving a 
herd of several thousand out of the 
country, sometimes to Mexico and 
often to a northern market. When 
the herdsman, if he were so fortu- 
nate as to escape with his life, re- 
ported that his herd has been taken 
from him,a party of rancheros 
stock raisers followed in pursuit, 
and if they succeeded in capturing 
their victims, they hung them to the 
nedrest tree. The laws of Texas pre- 
ferred to sanction this mode of trial 
and execution as it saved the time 
and expense of jurors and judges. 

Texas at this time was under mili- 
tary rule and constituted apart of the 
fifth military district. While at Edin- 
burg, a small town on the Rio Grande 
about miles above Brownsville, 
an incident occurred which may 
serve to illustrate the way in which 
the law was executed when the crim- 
inal was not hung before the civil 
authorities took cognizance of the 
crime. 

A justice of the town, who had 
supervision of crimes committed in 
that county, came to the officer in 
command of the post with the request 
that he would appoint a sheriff; he 
said that he had a horse thief up ina 
mesquite tree in his back yard and a 
man watching him with a six- 
shooter; he was told it was a matter 
beyond the power of the command- 
ant of the post, and that his request 
would have to be forwarded to the 
sub-district commander at Browns- 


code 


or 


60 


ville. But the justice said that he 
could not wait for any red tape pre- 
liminaries; that there was no doubt 
of the guilt of his prisoner and he 
was going to sentence him and have 
him hung. He accordingly detailed 
three Texans, who took his prisoner 
out into the Rio Grande forest and 
executed the orders of the Hidalgo 
county alca/de by the aid and expense 
of an ordinary lasso. 

Sheriffs sometimes got as over- 
officious as the judges, and when 
they deemed a case troublesome they 
managed to have the prisoner at 
tempt an escape and then, as they 
term it, ‘drew a bead on him.’ 

An instance of this kind was re- 
lated by a judge at Brownsville who 
seemed much amused in telling it. 
He said that he had issued a precept 
to one of the deputies of the county 
to take the body of a notorious rascal 
against whom there had been charges 
of long standing, but the accused had 
The 
had 


stop 


hitherto escaped conviction. 
sheriff in pursuing his prisoner 
found it more convenient to 
him with lead than lasso, and at the 
appointed time, with approy al from 
the court, brought the dead body ol 
the well known des] erado before ‘the 
august tribunal; thus literally obey 
ing its precept. 
Another incident 
Brownsville, which may 
the manner in which the 
executed when the victim was not 
killed before he reached the sentence 
of a court. The commanding offi- 
cer at that place was called upon fot 
troops to assist the civil 
in the execution of three 
who had murdered the 
regiment. Having been es 
corted to the scaffold, the last rites 
of the church 


occurred at 
illustrate 


law was 


authorities 

Mexicans 
surgeon of 
our 


were administered to 
them by the priest, the noose put 
around their necks and the caps over 
their eyes. As they did not speak 
English, no time was given them to 
extemporize a scaffold harangue, but 
one of the most desperate of the 
three, as the cap was placed over his 
eyes, exclaimed: “ As/é bueno. No 
are nada.”” (Allright. Don’t care 
at all.) As the trap fell, two of them 
were killed instantly; but one of 
them in making his speech had got 
excited and stepped back,so that his 
heels were on the main platform of 
the scaffold,and when the drop went 
down, he did not fall clear, but slipped 
down by the side of the scaffold, his 
hand holding the rope above his 
head. There he swung in the air, 
but little injured. At this stage, 
two Texas sheriffs stepped up and, 
taking his hand from the rope, ad- 
justed it rightly around his neck; 
then, each taking an arm of the vic- 
tim, they assisted him by their own 
weight to make his exit to that un- 
discovered country, where deputy 
sheriffs cease from troubling C 
the hempen cord is never used. 

The church having allied itself 
against the government, it lost the 
support of the Liberals, was robbed 
by their armies, and upon the fall of 
the Empire was morally powerless, 
financially weak, and in no condi- 
tion to command the respect or rev- 
erence of the masses ; but the ladies 
still continued to observe its ordi- 
nances and worship at its shrine. An 
incident occurred at Edinburg which 
to some extent illustrates the social 
and religious sentiments ofthe native 
Mexican. A gentleman from the 
Mexican side of the river desired to 
marry his cousin, but the priest 
would not perform the ceremony 
without a dispensation from the 
bishop at Montera. The dispensa- 
tion could not be obtained without 
a cost of ¢500 in specie and a 
month’s anxious suspense; so the 
parties came to the Texas side of the 


and 
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river to have the 
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Sacrament 
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rch. 
ladies as a class are 
and superstitious, 
little beyond their ex- 
bservation. They are 
int of the geography 
‘ » of the United States and 
(them know but little con- 
' wn country. They 
ve combination of 
ity which, until one 
nted with them, is 
but after learning 
it is quite stupid in 
obliged to talk of 
fandangos, at which 
h ippiest element, 
moon and stars of 
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the art of dressing 
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e all classes 
1 revivalist 
what same 
monte 
their 
bring 
the seforas and 
erons bring their young ladies. 
grounds are lighted by Chinese 
by Mexicans; but it 
pleasing sight on a 
light night, which in that 
ry is very brilliant because of 
rarefied atmosphere, to see a 
all dressed in 
hite, as they break the ring of the 
1 are lost in the mazes of 
ymbinat After the set is 
he gentlemen have the privi- 
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ons. 
+h 


ge of treating the seforitas and 
chaperons with the refresh- 
ents which are furnished by the 


the most favored 
chocolate, which 
ws in Mexico and is made in a 
ude peculiar to themselves. 
hey have no carriages and come 
these entertainments on_horse- 
ack Orin carts which frequently 
gz the whole family. ‘This is 
ite a genteel way of travelling. 
is drawn by oxen, yoked 


ecuiating guests ; 


al 
tne 


nese is 


‘tha piece of wood lashed to the 
heads and horns of the cattle with 
tips of rawhide. The carts are 
vered with hides of large oxen, 
and the bottoms are covered with 


he same material. Before the war 
vith Mexico the natives used blocks 
wood hewn round for wheels. 


oxen are very fast walkers and 





“en run when they have a light 
ad and a good road. 
Their houses, which they call 


‘wais, are built of mesquite wood 
‘tockades, embedded in the ground 
. one end and fastened at the top 
2 plate or beam. The roof is 
‘hatched with swamp grass or cane 
andis about a foot thick. ‘They 


hay Rs 
ave no fires in these houses and 











seldom ever need any, either in 
Western ‘Texas or in Mexico, 
except for cooking their food, which 
is done outside the jaca/. 

The mode of preparing their food 
is interesting. the meat or carne 
is always dried in strips and is 
called by the’ Texans ‘jerked beef’ ; 
the climate is such that it can only 
be preserved in that way, and Ameri- 
cans adopt the same mode in pre- 
serving meat. The bread, the 
ordinary species of which is the 
tortilla, is made by the women from 
corn, which they soak in water 
before using and grind. it by rub- 
bing between two stones, the nether 
one of whicliis stationary and about 
inches way. ‘The 
top one is a long round stone, per- 


across each 


20 


haps three inches in diameter and 
a foot in length, tapering at the 


With this the women on their 
knees crush the corn and mould it 
into a flat cake by striking or com- 
pressing it between their hands. It 
is baked with additional in- 
gredient and eaten with no accesso- 
ries except a cup of coffee or choco- 
late. 

Che climate of the Rio Grande is 
healthy andunusuallyagreeable. The 


ends. 


ho 


fields are covered with wild flowers, 
which the fertile of the Rio 
Grande valley produces in luxuriant 
abundance. These flowers are very 
varied in their species and are more 
brilliant in color than cultivated 
ones of the same species, though 
they are less fragrant. Muchof the 
valley of the Rio Grande and of 
Western is not with 
large trees, but is covered with a 
small species of mesquite, ebony and 


soil 


Texas wooded 


chaparral. ‘The cactus covers the 
poorer and uncultivated soil with 
its thorny leaves. 

There are however some _ un- 


pleasant features of the climate of 
the Rio Grande. In the summer, 
while the night air is dry and 
pleasant, the days are extremely 
hot; the mercury standing at 112 
degrees in the shade; this compels 
unacclimated persons to remain in 
doors, though the natives only 
notice it with the remark: Mucho 
sol; or Muy caliente. 

The other extreme of the climate 
is felt in what is called the JVor¢e, or 
Norther. Inthe midst of a sultry 
day, the air will condense in an 
hour, clouds blacken the horizon, 
and before preparations can be 
made for its reception, a hurricane 
of cold wind, sweeping dust, leaves 
and sometimes houses and trees 
before it, will change the scene. 
The Texans mostly have fireplaces 
in their houses, and the wealthier 
Mexicans have often combined the 
use of American comforts in their 
dwellings ; but the common people, 
the fobres, have to shut up their 
houses and remain within until the 
Norther or wind storm is over, and 
having no fires they escape the 
wrath of the elements without by 
going to bed. This would be in- 
convenient in a country where the 
people work industriously six days 
in the week, but as they have no 
care except their stock, which under 
such circumstances take care of 
themselves, and as the corn grows 
in two crops a year without cultiva- 
tion, they may as well be abed as to 


bask before the door in the sun- 
shine. 
The inhabitants on the Rio 


Grande are mostly engaged in agri- 
culture, as irrigation can be resorted 
to in times of drouth, which is the 
most unfavorable feature of Mexican 
and Texas agriculture. The inhabi- 
tants of the interior of the state and 
many of the citizens of the river 
towns are engaged in grazing or 
stock-raising, and many of them 
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own thousands of horses and cattle 
who own noiand. ‘Their flocks are 
tended by herdsmen, who follow 
them night and day, summer and 
winter. 

Kach has a brand, the 
impression of which is registered at 
the county seat. In the spring of 
the year the increase of the herd, if 
they are or cattle, are 
branded; that is, they are caught 
with the lasso of the herdsmen and 
the red-hot brand of the owner 
impressed on the animal, where he 
brands his stock. When animals 
change owners by sale, which is 
seldom, the purchaser brands his 
purchase with the frying-pan brand. 
‘This is done by heating an ordinary 


ranchero 


horses 


frying-pan red-hot and with its 
impression obliterating all other 
brands. 


‘The Comanches use the bow and 
arrow in making their raids, but 
they know how many shots can be 


fired from a_ six-shooter, and when 
they are pursued bya party using 
this weapon they keep beyond 


pistol shot till they have drawn the 
fire from six barrels of some one of 
the party, when they ride around 
him with apparent carelessness. 

While being pursued closely, they 
manage to ride on the side of their 
mustang opposite the party pursuing, 
and while they cannot be seen them- 
selves keep the arrows flying while 


their horses are running at full 
speed. ‘There is no modern military 
achievement which requires the 


personal skill and physical elasticity 
that the Indian practises in the 
attack and defense of the raid and 
chase. 

Slavery never flourished in western 
Texas; partly from the fact that 
crossing the river was too easy an 
escape from its cruelties, and partly 
because the business of the people 
was not such that slaves could be 
profitably used. The German 
colonists tilled their own soil and 
owned many of the best plantations 
in the state; they also remained 
true to the Union during the war 
under circumstances which required 
true courage, and when the old flag 
was again returned to them it met a 
hearty welcome. In ‘Texas the 
secession sentiment was not so 
strong as in many other southern 
states, and the outrages of murder 
and robbery that have been com- 
mitted there since the war are to be 
ascribed to the constitutional 
peculiarities of the people and their 
disloyalty to the plain dictates of 
humanity rather than to disloyality 


to our government. 
WE have, at this office, the man- 
uscript catalogue of the 
valuable collection of music made 
by the late Mr. Henry W. Edes. 
Mr. Edes was well known and 
highly esteemed as a_ scientific 
musician, of refined taste and wide 
study. He collected with some 
musical advantages, and it would be 
almost impossible to bring together 

this collection now. 
We speak of this because the col- 


lection is offered for sale to any in- 
stitution which would be glad of a 
collection made with such advan- 
tages and which may be spoken of, 
not of course as complete, but as 
much more systematic than would be 
possible under the accidents of pur- 
chasing today. 


BETHNAL GREEN AND GRETNA GREEN. 


HE following letter from Edwin 

D. Mead appears in the New- 

castle (England) Chronicle of No- 

vember 2, correcting a very comical 

report, as interesting to Boston 
to Newcastle. 


as 


To the Editor of the Weekly Chronicle: 

Sir-—A friend has sent me a copy 
of your issue of Sept. 21, in which 
one of your correspondents, Mr. 
George Julian Harney, in a column 
of American items, gives an account 
of a recent meeting at the Old 
South meeting house in Boston, at 
which I presided, where an address 
on Oliver Cromwell was given by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and a 
copy of Walker's portrait of Crom- 
well was presented to the Old South 
Association. Your correspondent 
quotes me as saying at this meeting 
that the original of the portrait pre- 
sented “now hangs in the famous 
gallery of Bethnal Green on the bor- 
ders of England and Scotland,” and 
adds: “Could Mr. Mead really have 
made such an utterance, confound- 
ing Bethnal Green, East London, . 
with Gretna Green ‘on the borders 
of England and Scotland ?’ or do we 
owe it to the highly imaginative 
style of the Boston Advertiser re- 
porter?” and proceeds to the appro- 
priate merriment. 

As matter of fact, I made no ref- 
erence in my remarks at this Crom- 
well meeting either to Bethnal Green 
or Gretna Green, as I first learned 
from Mr. Hale’s own remarks at the 
time where Walker’s portrait is in 
England. jut Mr. Hale himself, 
who is perfectly familiar with the 
National Portrait Collection, having 
visited it. I think both in its old 
quarters and its present ones, of 
course said nothing about ‘the bor- 
der of England and Scotland.’ If 
any learned reporter chose to add 
that edifying explanation, it is some- 
thing for which neither Mr. Hale 
nor any person taking part in the 
meeting was responsible. 

I make the correction because I 
would not have any English friend of 
mine—and I am happy in having 
many—suppose that I could myself 
be guilty of an absurdity so ridicu- 
lous. With Bethnal Green I chanced 
during a year’s residence in London, 
to become familiar. ‘To Gretna 
Green I have never been yet; but 
having succeeded poorly in the mat- 
ter of getting married by regular 
process, | am compelled to confess 
—TI never expected to do it for pur- 
poses of defence, but we must all 
carry something to Newcastle—that 
some time ago I posted myself well 
up on its geography.—I am, etc., 

Epwin D. MEap. 


Old South Meeting House, Boston, U. S., 
Oct. 12, 1895. 
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THANKSGIVING AT THE POLLS. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 


[Copyright 1895, by Edward E. Hale.) 
I. 
REDERICK Danewas on his way 
towards what he called hishome. 
His home, alas, was but an indifferent 
attic in one of the southern suburbs 
of Boston. He had been walking; 
but he was now standing still, at 
the well-known corner of Massachu- 
setts and Columbus Aveuues. 

As often happens, Frederick Dane 
had an opportunity to wait at this 
corner a quarter of an hour, As he 
looked around him on the silent 
houses, he could not but observe 
the polling booth, which a_ watchful 
city government had placed in the 
street, a few days before, in prepar 
ation for the election which was to 
take place three weeks afterward. 
Dane is of an inquiring temper, and 
seeing that the polling-booth had a 
door, and the door had a key-hole, 
he triedin the key-hole a_ steel key, 
which he had picked up in Dock 
Square the day before. Almost to 
his surprise, the key governed the 
lock at once, and he found himself 
able to walk in. 

He left the door wide open, and 
the gaslight streaming in revealed 
to him the aspect of the cells ar 
ranged for Australian voting. ‘The 
rails were all in their places, and the 
election might take place the very 
next day. Itinstantly occurred to 
Dane that he might save the five 
cents which otherwise he would have 
given to his masters of the street 
railway, and be the next morning 
three miles nearer his work, if he 
spent the night in the polling cabin 
He looked around for a minute or 
two, and found some large rolls of 
street posters, which had been left 
there by some disappointed canvasset 
the year before, and which had 
accompanied one cell of the cabin in 
its travels. Dane is a prompt man, 
and, ina minute more, he had locked 
the door behind him, had struck a 
wax taper which he had in his cigar 
box, had rolled the paper roll out on 
the floor, to serve as a pillow. In five 
minutes more, covered with his 
heavy coat he lay on the floor, sleep- 
ing as soundly as he had slept the 
year before, when he found himself 
on the lee side of an iceberg under 
Peary’s command. 

This is perhaps unnecessary detail, 
by way of saying that this is the be- 
ginning of the arrangement which a 
city, not very intelligent, will make, 
in the next century, for unsettled 
people, whose own houses are not 
agreeable to them. ‘There exist in 
Boston at this moment three or four 
hundred of the polling booths, nice 
little houses, enough better than 
most of the peasantry of most of 
Europe ever lived in. They are, 
alas, generally packed up in lavender 
and laid away for ten months of the 
year. But,inthe twentieth century, 
we shall send them down to the 
shores of islands and other places 
where people like to spend the sum- 
mer, and shall utilize them, not for 
the few hours of an election only, 
but all the year round. This will 
not be called ‘ Nationalism,’ it will 
be called *‘ Democracy;’ and that is 
a very good name when it is applied 
to a very good thing. 

Dane was an old soldier and an 
old seaman. He was not troubled 
by disagreeable dreams, and in the 
morning, when the street-cars began 
to travel, he was awaked a little after 
sunrise by their clatter on the corner. 
He felt well satisfied with the success 
of his experiment, and began on a 
forecast, which the reader shall fol- 
low for a few weeks, which he 
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thought, and thought rightly, would 
tend to his own convenience, possibly 
to that of his friends. 

Dane telegraphed down to the 
office that he should be detained an 
hour that morning, went out to his 
home of the day before at Ashmont, 
paid his landlady her scot, brought 
in with him his little possessions in 
a valise to the office, and did not 
appearat his new home until after 
nightfall, 

He was then able to establish him 
self on the basis which proved con 
venient afterwards, and which it is 
worth while to explain to a world 
which is not too well housed. Che 
city had provided three or four 
chairs there, astove and two tables. 
Dane had little literature, but, as he 
was in the literary line himself, he 
did not care for this so much; men 
who write books are not commonly 
eager to read books whi h are worse 
than their own. At a nine-cent win 
dow of a neighboring tinman’s he 
was able to buy himself the few 
little necessities which he wanted for 
housekeeping And not to detain 
the reader too long upon merely 
fleshy arrangements, in the cours¢e 
ofa couple of hours of ‘Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday evening he 
had fitted up his convenient if not 
pretty bower with all that man re 
quires. It was easy to buy a mince 
pie or a cream cake, or a bit of boiled 
ham or roast chicker, according as 
pay day was near or distant. One 
is glad to have a_ table-cloth But 
if one has a large poster warning 
' before, that they 
should vote the Prohibition ticket, 


one’s conscience is not wounded if 


people, a yeal 


this poster, ink down, takes the 
place which a table cloth would 

taken under other circumstances 
there is not much _  crocke ry to use 
And, in 
short, as well trained a man of the 
world as Dane was had made him 


there is but little to wash. 


self thoroughly comfortable in his 
new quarters before the week was 
over. 

Il. 

At the beginning Frederick’s views 
were purely personal, or, as the 
preachers say, selfish. Here was an 
empty house, three miles nearer his 
work than his hired attic was, and 
he had taken possession. But con- 
science always asserts itself and 
it was not long before he felt he 
ought to extend the benefits of this 
new discovery of his somewhat 
further. It really was a satisfaction 
to what the pulpits call a ‘ felt want’ 
when, as he came through Massachu- 
setts Avenue on Thursday evening, 
he met a boy and a girl, neither of 
them more than ten years old, cry- 
ing on the sidewalk. Dane is sym- 
pathetic and fond of children. He 
stopped the little brats and satisfied 
himself that neither had had any 
supper. He could not understand a 
word of the language in which they 
spoke, nor could they understand 
him. But kindness needs little 
spoken language; and accordingly 
Frederick led them along to his 
cabin, and after waiting, as he 
always did, a minute or two, to be 
sure that no one was in sight, he un- 
locked the door and brought in his 
little companions. 

It wasclearenoughthat thechildren 
were such waifs and strays that noth- 
ing surprised them, and they readily 
accepted the modest hospitalities of 
the position. Like all masculine 
housekeepers, Frederick had pro- 
vided three times as much food as 
he needed for his own physical 
wants, so that it was not difficult to 
make these children happy with the 
pieces of mince pie and lemon pie 
and cream cake and éclairs which 


were left from his unknown festivals 
of the day before. Poor little things, 
they were both cold and tired, and, 
before halfan hour was over, they 
were snugly asleepon and under a 
pile of Prohibition posters. 

I1I. 

Fortunately for Frederick Dane, 
for the nine years before he joined 
Pearv, he had lived in the city of 
Bagdad. He had there served as 
the English interpreter for the 
Caliph of that city. The ¢ iliph did 
most of his business at night and was 
in the habit of taking Mr. Dane with 
him on his evening excursions. In 
this way Mr. Dane had made the 
somewhat intimate acquaintance of 
Mr. Jaffrey, the private secretary of 
the Caliph; andhe had indeed in 
his own employment for some time 
a wide-awake black man, of the name 
of Mezrour, who, for his ‘other 
place,’ was engaged as a servant in 
the Caliph’s household Dane was 
thus not unfamiliar with the methods 
unexpected evening visits; and it 
was fortunate for him that he was so. 
The little children whom he had 
picked up explained to him, by pan- 
tomime which would have made the 
fortune of a_ ballet girl, that 
were much more comfortable 
new home than they had been 
any other, and that they had no 
wish to leave it. But by various 
temptations addressed to them in 
the form of barley horses and dogs 
and sticks of barber's candy, Dane, 
who was of a romantic and enter! 
prising disposition, persuaded them 
to take him to some of their former 
haunts 

These were mostly ; the N 
End of Boston, and he soon 
that he needed all his recol 
ol Bagdad for the purpose 
ducting any conversation wi 
of the people they knew best 
way, hcwever, with a little broken 
Arabic, a ittle broken Hebrew, a 
great deal of broken China, and 
many gesticulations, he made a 
quaintance with two of their com- 
patriots, who had, as it seemed, 
crossed the ocean with them in the 
same steerage. ‘That is to say, they 
either had or had not; but for many 
months Mr. Dane was unable to dis- 
cover which. Such as they were, 
however, they had been sleeping on 
the outside of the upper attic of the 
house in Salutation Alley where 
these children had lodged, or not 
lodged, as the case might be, dur- 
ing the last few days. When 
Mr. Dane saw what were called 
their lodgings, he did not wonder 
that they had accepted pot-luck 
with him. 

It is necessary to explain all this, 
that the reader may understand 
why, on the first night after the 
arrival of these two children, the 
population of the polling-booth was 
enlarged by the presence of these 
two Hebrew compatriots. And, 
without further mystery, it may be 
as wellto state that all four were 
from a village about nine hundred 
and twenty-three miles north of 
Odessa, in the southern part of 
Russia. They had emigrated in a 
compulsory manner from _ that 
province, first on account of the 
utter failure of anything to eat 
there; second, on account of a 
prejudice which the natives of that 
country had contracted against the 
Hebrew race. 

The two North End friends of 
little Ezra and Sarah readily ac- 
cepted the invitation of the two 
children to join in the College Set- 
tlement at the corner of the two 
avenues. The rules of the institu- 
tion proved attractive, and before a 
second week was well advanced ten 
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well covered the twenty-five minutes 
which the regulation would have re- 
quired fora sermon. He then said 
that, as they had been favored with 
much more than they could use for 
their own appetites, they must look 
up those who were not so well off as 
themselves. 

He was well pleased by finding 
that he was understood, and what 
he said was received with applause 
in the various forms in which South 
ern Russia applauds on such occa 
children, 
their eyes were wide open, and their 
mouths, and they looked their 


sions. As for the two 


wonder. 

Frederick then proposed that two 
of their number should volunteer to 
open a rival establishment at the 
polling-booth at the corner of Gates 
Street and Burgoyne Street, and that 
the company should on the next day 
invite guests enough to make another 
table of twelve. He proposed that 
the same course should be taken at 
the corner of Shapleigh and Bow 
ditch Streets, and yet again at the 
booth which is at the corner of Cur 


tis Avenue and Quincy Street. And 
he said that, as time would press 
upon them, they had better arrange 


to carry a part at least of the stores 


plac es 


to these that evening l‘o 
this there was a general assent. The 
company sat down to a hasty tea, 
administered much as the Israelites 
took their last meal in Egypt; for 
every man had on his long frieze coat 
they were 
eager for the active work of Thanks 


giving. For 


and his heavy boots, and 
each the stewards 
packed two turkeys in a_ basket, 
with 
headed 


they could 


Frederick 


filled in as far as 
other stores, and 
his procession 

It was then that h learn, 
for the first time, that he 


the only person in Boston. 


was to 


was not 


It was thenthat he found out that 
the revelation made to one man is fre 
quently made to many. 

He found out that he was as wise 
as the next fellow, but was no wiser ; 
was as good as the next fellow, but 
was no better; and that, in short, 
he had no special patent upon his 
own undertaking. 

The little procession soon = ar- 
rived at the corner of Shapleigh and 

3owditch Streets. Whoever had 
made the locks on the doors of the 
houses had been content to use the 
same pattern for all. It proved, 
therefore, that the key of No. 237 
answered for No, 238, and it was not 
necessary to open the door with the 
jimmy’ which Simeon had under 
his ulster. 

But on the other hand, to Freder 
ick’s amazement, as he threw the 
door open, he found a lighted room 
and along table around which sat 
twelve men, guised or disguised in 
much the same way as those who he 


had brought with him. A few mo- 
ments showed that another leader 


of the people had discovered this 


vacant home a few weeks before, 
and had established there another 
settlement of the un-homed. As it 


proved, this gentleman was a Mash- 
pee Indian. He was, in fact, the 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the town of Mashpee for 
the next winter. Arriving in Bos- 
ton to look for lodgings, he, not un- 
naturally, met with a Mohawk, two 
Dacotahs and a Cherokee, who, for 
various errands, had come north and 
east. A similarity of color, not to 
say of racial relations, had estab- 
lished a warm friendship among the 
five, and they had brought together 
gradually twelve gentlemen of copper 
color, who had been residing in this 
polling-booth since the second day 
after the general election. Their 





fortune had not been unlike that of 
Frederick and his friends, and at 
this moment they were discussing 
the methods by which they might 
distribute several brace of ducks 
which had been sent up from Mash- 
pee, a haunch of venison which had 
come down from above Machias, 
and some wild turkeys which had 
arrived by express from the St. 


Regis Indians of Northern New 


York. At the moment of the arrival 
of our friends, they were sending 


out two of their number to find how 
they might best distribute thus their 
extra provender. 

These two gladly joined in the lit 
tle procession, and all went together 
to the corner of Quincy Street and 
Curtis Avenue. There a_ similar 
revelation was made, only there was 
some difficulty at first in any real 
mutual understanding. For here 
they met a dozen, more 01 
French Canadians. 
men had left their wives and thei 
children in the province of Quebec, 
and, finding themselves in Boston, 
had taken possession of the polling 
booth, where they were living much 
more comfortably than they would 
have lived athome. They too had 
been well provided for Thanksgiv 
ing, both by their friends at home 
and by theiremployers,and had been 
questioning as to the distribution 
which they could make of their sup- 
plies. Re-enforced by four of their 
number, the delegation in search of 
hungry people was increased to four 
teen in number, and with a certain 
curiosity, it must be confessed, they 
went together to try their respective 
keys on No. 311. 


less, of 


These gentle 


Opening this without so much as 
knocking at the door to know if here 
they might not provide the ‘ annex’ 
or ‘tender’ which they wished to 
establish, they found, it must be 
confessed without any amazement o1 
amusement, a company of Itahans 
the charge of one Antonio 
Fero, who had also worked out the 
problem of cheap lodgings, and had 
established themselves for 
weeks here. These men also had 
been touched, either by some priest’s 
voice or other divine word, with a 
sense of the duties of the occasion, 
and were just looking round to 
know where they might spread their 
second table. Five of them joined 
the fourteen,and the whole company, 
after a rapid conversation, agreed 
that they would try No. 277 on the 
other side of the avenue. And here 
their fortunes changed. 

For here it proved that the ‘cops’ 
on that beat, finding nights growing 
somewhat cold, and that there was 
no provision made by the police 
commissioners for a club-room for 
gentlemen of their profession, had 
themselves arranged in the polling 
boothacovvenient place for the read- 
ing of the evening newspapers and 
for conference on their mutual af- 
fairs. These ‘cops’ were unmarried 
men and did not much know where 
was the home in which the governor 
requested them to spend their 
Thanksgiving. They had therefore 
determined to spread their own table 
in their club-room, and this evening 
had been making preparations fora 
picnic feast there at midnight on 
Thanksgiving Day,when they should 
be relieved from their more pressing 


under 


some 


duties. They also had found the 
liberality of each member of the 
force had brought in more than 


would be requisite, and were con- 
sidering the same subject which had 
oppressed the consciences of the 
leaders of the other bands. 

No one ever knew who made the 
great suggestion, but it is probable 
that it was one®of these officials, 
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well acquainted with the charter of 
the city of Boston and with its con- 
stitution and by-laws, who offered 
the proposal which was adopted. In 
the jealousy of the fierce democracy 
of Boston in the year 1820, when 
the present city charter was made, it 
reserved for itself permission to open 
Faneuil Hall at any time for a pub- 
lic meeting. It proves now that 
whenever fifty citizens unite to ask 
for the use of the hall for sucha 
meeting, it must be given to them, 
At the time of which we are reading 
the mayor had to preside at every 
such meeting. At the ‘Cops’ club 
it was highly determined that the 
names of fifty citizens should at 
once be obtained, and that the Cradle 
of Liberty should be secured for the 
general Thanksgiving. 

It was wisely resolved that no 
public notice should be given of this 
in the journals, It was well known 
that that many-eyed Argus called 
the press is very apt not to interfere 
with that which is none 
ness. 


of its busi- 


VII. 

And thus it happened that, when 
Thanksgiving Day came, the worthy 
Janitor of Faneuil Hall sent down 
his assistant to open it, and that the 
assistant, who meant to dine at home, 
found a good-natured friend from the 
country whotook the keys and lighted 
the gas in his place. Before the sun 
had Frederick Dane and An- 
tonio Fero and Michael Chevalier 
and the Honorable Mr. Walk-in-the- 
Water and Eben Kartschoff arrived 
with an express-wagon driven by a 
stepson of P. Nolan. Chere is no 
difficulty at Faneuil Hall in bringing 
out a few trestles and as many boards 
as one wants for tables, for Faneuil 
Hall is a place given to hospitality. 
And so, before six o’cl : 


set, 


ck, the hour 
assigned for the extemporized din- 
ner, the tables were set with turkeys, 
with geese, with venison, with mal- 


lards and plover, with quail and 
partridges, with cranberry and 


squash, and with dishes of Russia 
and Italy and Greece and Bohemia, 
such as have no names. ‘Ti e Greeks 
brought fruits, the Indians brought 


venison, the Italians brought red 
wine, the French brought walnuts 


and chestnuts, and the 


good God 
sent a blessing. 


Almost every man 
found up either a wife ora sweet- 
heart or a daughter or a niece to 
come with him, and the feast went 
on to the small hours of Friday. 
The mayor came down on time and, 
being an accomplished man, ad- 
dressed them in English,in Latin, in 
Greek, in Hebrew and in Tuscan. 
And it is to be hoped they under- 
stood him. 

But no record has ever been made 
of the feast in any accornt-book on 
this side of the line. Yet there are 
those who have scen it, or somthing 
like it, with the eye of faith. And 
when, a hundred years hence, some 
antiquary reads this story in a num- 
ber of the Omaha Intelligencer, 
which has escaped the dctrition 
of the thirty-six thousand days and 
nights, he will say. 

“Why, this was the beginning 
of what we do now! Only these 
people seem to have taken care of 
strangers only one month in the 
twelve. Why did they not welcome 
all strangers, in like manner, until 
they had made them feel at home? 
These people, once a year, seem to 
have fed the hungry. Would it not 
have been simpler for them to pro- 
vide that no man should ever be hun- 
gry? These people certainly thanked 
God to some purpose once a year ; 
how happy is the nation which has 
learned to thank Him always !” 
Epwarp E. Hate. 
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CONCERNING CHINESE CREEDS. 
THE ReLicious System or CHINA, Irs 

ANCIENT Forms, EVoLuTrion, History, 

AND PRESENT ASPECT, MANNERS, 

CustoMs AND SoOcIAL INSTITUTIONS 

CONNECTED THEREWITH. By J. J. M. 

DeGroot, Ph.D. Vols. I and IJ. Leyden: 

E. J. Brill, Leyden. 

This is a remarkable book in fact 
it is unique among all the works on 
the religions of China. We have 
enough—far more than enough—of 
impressions of China, ‘ outlines’ of 
Confucianism, ‘leaves’ from note 
books, and ‘scraps’ snatched to 
gether by the valetudinarian globe- 
trotter on the ‘cent a line’ corre- 
spondent. We should not like to 
have our own language, religious, 
political and social institutions de 
scribed by dudes or dyspeptics, 
opponents or bigots, yet such 
delineations would be neither more 
nor less correct than are the 
majority of the ‘glimpses’ and 
‘ glances,’ the ‘sketches’ and ‘ frag- 
ments’ which are _ periodically 
issued to diffuse ignorance about 
China and the Chinese people. 

Perhaps the gentle reader may 
regard this language as unneces 
sarily harsh, but if one twentieth 
part of the misrepresentations of the 
character of the Chinese people, 
their religious and social life, their 
sages and writers, which have ‘vexed 
the righteous soul’ of the writer, 
could be laid before the very gentlest 
reader of this review, he would 
change his mind. It is not a sin to 
write a book, nor to write a book 
for money—if the writer and pub- 
lisher give the money’s worth—but 
it is a sin to write on what one does 
not understand and to send it forth 
to deceive and injure mankind, 
This seems clear enough to the 
unsophisticated mind, but evidently 
it is not apparent to the average 
writer or the average reader—the 
modern ‘scanner’ who gallops over 
the pages of his book as the ‘un- 
thinking horse’ plunges over corpses 
on the battle-field. If a man or 
woman moved by the father of 
fiction originates a story deliciously 
interesting but grossly libellous, we 
know what to think of such conduct, 
and are glad when the law is 
able to mete out the due amount of 
pain and penalty to the offender. 
Unfortunately it is not so in regard 
toabook. It may be full of false- 
hoods but if it is ‘interesting’ the 
public is pleased and the writer and 
publisher are well paid for their 
work. It is about time we were 
able to tell or write the truth in an 
interesting way, and it must be 
admitted that, though a few can 
achieve this feat, alas, the vast 
majority of writers are either dull 
and truthful, or bright and menda- 
cious! To some it has occurred that 
the remedy lies in a proper division 
of labor, the man who can do 
nothing as well as ‘long-bow draw- 
ing’ should follow his vocation— 
and label his creations ‘fiction,’ 
while the simple minds who can 
write accurately should write the 
books required for the impartation 
of knowledge. Under this arrange- 
ment we should know where to go 
for recreation and where to find 
instruction. Of course the sinners 
who would be compelled to abandon 


their present pastimes could not 
get rid of their ‘spots’ all at once, 
but they would begin to get a 
glimpse of their own proper limita- 
tions and the popular but pernicious 
mixtures of fact and fiction would 
gradually diminish. 

There are still a few students in 
the world who prefer fact to fiction 
and are glad to discover a writer 
who can see things as they are and 
tell clearly and accurately what he 
sees. Mr. J. J. M. DeGroot be- 
longs to this class of writers. At 
last we may congratulate ourselves 
that we are to have the opportunity 
of studying the religious systems of 
China under a master of his craft. 
He knows full well that books can- 
not convey everything, and that you 
cannot understand or estimate the 
value of any man’s religion unless 
you see what he does as well as 
hear what he says. Therefore, in 
addition to valuable translations 
from the best Chinese books he has 
given us aseries of views of the 
religious paraphernalia employed in 
China from the earliest antiquity 
down to this day. 

In these two very handsome 
volumes we have an _ exhaustive 
account of the ‘ Disposal of the 
Dead.’ ‘Two large volumes would 
strike most readers as altogether too 
much space to bestow on this sub 
ject. Such an impression would 
however be erroneous. Ancestor 
Worship is one of the very earliest 
and most important cults of which 
we have any adequate information 
and it is the backbone of the 
religion of the Chinese today—as it 
has always been in the past. Some 
unorthodox saints find the Bible too 
large for them and never read some 
of the books it contains, because 
the natural history of Leviticus is 
not as attractive as J. G. Wood’s, 
and the ‘wheels’ of Ezekiel are not 
‘up to date.’ But such unnatural 
principles of selection effectually 
hinder the attainment of a thorough 
knowledge of the religion of the 
Hebrews. We must carefully go 
over the whole religious literature 
of a nation before we can be justi- 
fied in professing to understand it 
thoroughly. A slight omission may 
prove fatal when we come to at- 
tempt the task of fitting together 
the wondrous mosaic of an ancient 
and complex religious system. If 
any one should object to this com- 
prehensive method of studying 
Comparative Theology, asserting 
that it is too much for short-lived 
mortals to attempt, he may be con- 
futed with the truism that only a few 
are called upon to do it. ‘I'o these 
select investigators the toil is a 
delight, and other folk can if they 
wish “enter into their labors ” 
without excessive labor or expense. 
Moreover everything is being studied 
now; all the branches of science 
that we know are being explored 
without regard to time or cost. The 
religious beliefs and practices of 
men have had too much to do with 
their history to be overlooked or 
superficially dealt with. You can- 
not carry on intercourse with China 
satisfactorily unless you understand 
the people, and you cannot appre- 
ciate the people while you do not 
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understand that whichis to them 
one of their most important con- 
cerns; viz: their religious system. 

It is of far more moment that we 
should obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the faith and practice of the four 
hundred millions of Chinese now 
living a fortnight’s journey from us, 
than it is to hunt after Mahatmas, 
to dissolve Shakespeare into Bacon, 
orto hoist our flag at the North 
Pole. Yet while vast sums are 
being wasted on fads, delusions and 
illusions, it is at present very hard 
for the American Oriental Society to 
maintain a respectable existence. 

‘‘The present religious system of 
the Chinese nation,” says Mr. 
DeGroot, “has never been made 
a subject of serious study, neither 
has a picture ever been drawn of 
the Rites, Ceremonies, Rules of 
Conduct and Discipline which are 
virtually practised by the people, 
nor have the ideas and doctrines 
which enforce them ever’ been 
sketched on an elaborate scale. In 
other words, Sinologists have never 
taken any serious pains to penetrate 
into the intimate Religious Life of 
the nation. ‘Therefore it cannot be 
a matter of wonder that the scanty 
existing works which aspire toexhibit 
the Religious System as a whole, 
are simply pictures patched together 
from insufficient material giving but 
a very poor likeness of the original, 
nay, sometimes even a caricature.” 

This is saying a great deal, but it 
is the reverse of exaggeration. 
Why is it so? Much has_ been 
written on China’s religions by men 
whose chief qualifications were 
leisure, spare cash for the printe 
and a second-rate literary ambition. 
Some have been moved by the 
desire to prove the truth of the 
consoling doctrine of the _ total 
depravity of the human race and 
the superiority of Christianity asa 
remedy for man’s moral diseases. 
One thinks it worth his while to 
spend years in writing bitter tracts 
against the damnable’ isms of China 
and in favor of his special shade of 
‘moderate Calvinism’. Another de- 
votes himselfto proving theexistence 
of demoniacal possession in China as 
the best explanation of certain 
unholy phenomena constantly before 
his eyes, as well as a stiff buttress 
to the antique interpretation of the 
Gospels. Stranger still, one dis- 
covers that the Chinese are the lost 
Ten Tribes, and finds his faith in 
their ultimate salvation materially 
strengthened thereby. It is easy 
then to understand that such writers 
have often given but ‘a very poor 
likeness of the original Chinese 
article.’ 

Mr. DeGroot is a_ well-trained 
observer with a mind free from 
fads and the ‘ edium theologium.’ He 
is less ambitious than most of the 
previous exponents of Chinese 
religions. He only claims that he 
has made an afftempt to depict the 
Chinese religion ‘as it is really 
practised by the nation, and to 
sketch on a broad scale its influence 
on domestic ‘and social life.’ For 
years he lived on Chinese soil in 
close contact with the people, peri- 
odically joining their family circles 
and spending much time in their 
monasteries and temples. He had 
thus an opportunity of gathering a 
rich harvest of scientific material 
in an extensive field hitherto but 
little explored. ‘Priests of every 
sect, exorcists, necromancers, men 
of letters, professors of geomancy, in 
short, whoever might be presumed 
to stand in any relation with 
religion, have been constantly con- 
sulted; large numbers of books, 
tracts and manuscripts have been 
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collected, copied and 
thus light has been steadj 
from one side to elucid 
and vice-versa.” 

From such labors 
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As modern government 
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COLERIDGE REDIVIVUS. 
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tion can recall that 
which perhaps they t 
sides with Sophomo! 
war of British bards a! 
viewers. They will rem 
alone how Byron emptie¢ 
bitterness upon the ! 
more lasting strength 
impassionate support pene 
worth, the chief distinctive P™ ~ 
the Lakes. 
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a all. It is a posy 
raphs from more 
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he spirit they 
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editin 
world 
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e but little value, 
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to be 


thought 
not 
every searcher 


strewn a S pages; 
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S own. 


ese jottings is not 


first 
them it is 


would 
fre- 
mind, than 
Yet ( ole- 
ge himself, through his translucent 
was able to define an almost 
te beauty in far-off abstrac- 
in him the poet and 
philosopher were 


* is at 
more 
S nil sophic 


ts, W cn appears, 


curiously 


be no purely logical 
yughout such a book; 
1 is chronological, with 
hapter devoted to a year or a 
he ingenious 
margin indicate 
of a plan, and 
rkers. Here, then, you 
gaze at the constructive work- 
f lilosopher and poet’s 
s€ contents are separate 
s thought, indeed; as 
hearing Matthew Ar- 
Emerson’s completed 
was less true of Emer- 
ugh his method of crystaliz- 
lea in a notebook, and 
ng with selections from them, 
final structure a 
geneous aspect. 


5 I ears, 


€ sei ce also 


ting. It 


gay the 


of less charmin Anima 
naturally those which 
‘be launched in full discourse 
€m animation. Such are 
lors, disjeta membra, 
rked out and _ stored 
me need that never came; 
__viscientiously descriptive para- 
™ is a cold description of 
moonlight,—as seen 
., Upper window at the pre- 
, Our noted, 4.30 or 3.25 o’clock, 
Against one’s will, respect 

,,. Han of genius falls a point 
peta find him acting, though 
qulsite observance, asa direct 


reporter of phenomena and appari- 
tions. 

One shrinks back, now and then, 
not from the words and sentences 
that Coleridge surely would have let 
him read, but from discovering 
Coleridge himself in moments when 
he thought himself alone. Some 
fools are never wise; but the best 
philosopher may seem a_ fool—at 
times; and, less extremely, he may 
set down a half-considered thought 
on private paper, which he would 
not publish without reconsideration, 
but which even the most jealous 
editor allows to pass. In one that 
is not very flagrant Coleridge noted 
‘‘an important distinction between 
the memory or reminiscent faculty 
of sensation which young children 
seem to possess in so small a degree, 
from their perpetual desire to have 
a tale repeated to them,and the 
memory of words and images which 
the very same children manifestly 
But 
observed that 
the child will instantly correct a re 


possess in an unusual degree.”’ 
had Coleridge nevet 
peated story where it differs in the 
least particular from its former rela 
tion to him, even while showing an 
insatiate urgency to have you ‘tell 
itagain’? Far from forgetfulness, 
his enjoyment is vastly increased by 
anticipation of the minutest point in 
its development, like the expected 
chord on chord of familiar music. 
Not far from some such expression 
of weak moments may stand an- 
other, which almost tears down the 
curtain hanging somberly before us 
all like this: 
rently mean in Even the 
creation of the disturbs 
my idea of the Almighty’s greatness 

would do that | 
that Him 
This suggests the opposite of Brown 
ing’s line: 


‘Something inhe 


action! 
universe 
so but perceive 


thought with creates.” 


Evil is null,is naught; is silence implying 


sound 
Coleridge would transpose the fig 
and declare sound that 
tells of For evil is nature 
limited in a high degree, and the 
first act of limitation was Creation. 
But Browning always was consist- 
ently the poet of creative energy in 
action; Coleridge, of immense or in- 
finite repose. Coleridgeseems to ac- 
cept Nervana, falsely understood by 
western minds to mean Oblivion. 
Turn over about a hundred pages 
more of Anima Poeta, and you find 
his utterance for it: ‘Rest, motion! 
O ye strange locks of intricate sim- 
plicity, who shall find thekey? He 
shall throw wide open the portals of 
the palace of sensuous or symbolic 
truth, and the Holy of Holies will 
be found in the adyta. Rest=en- 
joyment and death. Motion=enjoy- 
ment and life. Othe depth of the 
proverb, ‘ Extremes meet ’!”’ 
WALTER STORRS 


ures, ‘is 


silence.’ 


BIGELOw. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT ON THE CONTI- 
NENT OF EUROPE By Albert Shaw, 
Ph. D. New York. 

Dr. Albert Shaw is still a very 


young man, but he has won for him- 
self a most honorable reputation in 
his admirable work all the time in 
the Review of Reviews and by his 
occasional articles in the Atlantic 
and the Century. Only last winter, 
we had his book on Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain, and now 
in a handsome volume appears his 
invaluable studies on municipal gov- 
ernment in the cities of the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

Inthe book on England, Dr. Shaw 
took Glascow for the typical city. 
He says, indeed, that the man who 
knows the ways and works of the 
Glascow municipality has the best 
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equipment for examining the muni- 
cipal methods of every Scotch or 
English, or Irish city. And when 
one crosses to the continent, he says 
that Paris has exerted such an influ- 
ence on the outward forms of the 
cities of Europe, that wherever he 
goes, he is finding traces of its 
administration. The first chapter 
of this book is therefore devoted, 
even in detail, to methods of gov- 
ernment in Paris. It makes the 
reader’s mouth water, if he be at all 
curious about city life, to read of the 
miracles which one accomplished in 
Paris by a strong hand, by good 
behavior, by a steady civil service, 
and by an administration indepen- 
dent of national politics. 

Beginning with such instructions 
in detail, the reade on toa 
curious study of the whole French 
municipal This 
details for which one searches in vain 
even in decent cyclopedias. It is 
followed by a shorter chapter which 
gives us the administrative systems 
of Belgium, Holland and Spain. 

Chapter fourth is on the recent 
of Italian cities; -we then 
pass to Germany, and after a gen 
eral chapter on the framework of 
German cities and one on the muni 
cipal functions as understood in 
those cities, the three remaining 
chapters are given to studies of 
Hamburg, Vienna and Buda Pesth. 
These chapters contain some details 
which were printed in well known 
articles in the Century and in the 
Atlantic. articles 


goes 


system. covers 


progress 


‘Those 


are now 
expanded and become by far the 
best studies we have on the very 


important subject of administration 
to which they refer. 

Those unfortunate Americans who 
are accustomed to be called Utopian 
dreamers by our daily press, when 
they ask even for the decencies of 
life in the government of cities, 
will welcome Mr. Shaw’s book as a 
storehouse of illustration and argu- 
ment. It is a pity indeed if our 
pure democratic governments shall 
be satisfied much longer to admit 
that such cities as Sophia and Bel- 
grade in the ‘effete monarchies’ of a 


‘worn-out civilization,’ are to be 
better managed than the much 


boomed and bepraised cities of our 
own land. Epwarp E. HAce. 


THE COMPLETE POETIC 
WorRKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Cam 
bridge Edition. Soston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 


AND DRAMATIC 


Of this latest edition of Browning 
not a copy can now be obtained in 
Boston about a month after its 
issuance! A_ second edition is in 
preparation. This speaks well for the 
vitality of the interest in the poet. 
As to the book itself, it is a delight 
to the student and book lover, a 
marked advance over previous edi- 
tions even although it still clings 
to some of the time-honored errors 
that have been partially the cause of 
Browning’s ‘obscurity.’ The next 
edition will be improved in ways, 
perhaps apparent only to the most 
critical and questioning eye, with 
the intention on the part of the pub- 
lishers of making as perfect a book 
as possible. The opaque thin paper 
makes this volume of more than a 
thousand pages still manageable and 
not a burden to hold, while the type 
is clear and readable, of fair size, 
and tasteful arrangement. The notes 
are just enough for the advantage of 
the general reader and prepared with 
much skill and choice. A book of 
this sort that could be easily carried 
in one’s luggage has long been 
needed and we had no idea could be 
so satisfactorily prepared. The bind- 
ing is agreeable with its gilt line and 
gilt top, the portrait a peculiarly 
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genial one, the biographical sketch 
concise, yet sufficient, and the 
appendix decidedly valuable, since 
it contains the famous essay on 
Shelley. Certainly the book deserves 
the most enthusiastic praise. 
¥. & ¥ 

A Serr oF RoGurs, THEIR WICKED COoN- 

SPIRACY, AND A TRUE ACCOUNT OF 

THEIR TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. By 

Frank Barrett. New York: Macmillan 

& Co 

Aside from the merits which 
appear in its presentation, the story, 
A Set of Rogues, is worthy of men- 
tion on account of the development 
of its plot. It is the confession 
of Christopher Sutton, a strolling 
player in England at the time of 
the great plague. At the suggestion 
of one Sefor Don Sanchez del Cas- 
tillo de Castelaia, Dawson’s daugh- 
ter, Moll, impersonates the heiress 
to an extensive estate. The heiress 
with her mother were kept in Bar- 
bary as prisoners by the Moors. 
The mother is represented to have 
died in captivity, and Moll, appear- 
ing on the scene, picked up at sea 
from a Moorish vessel, lays claim to 
the estate, and enters into tempo- 
rary possession. She comes across 
a painter who turns out to be the 
next of kin and marries him. ‘The 
deception is unmasked and as a vol- 
untary pennance Moll flees to Bar- 
bary, where she effects the release of 
the mother, by remaining in her 
stead, the daughter being dead. All 
the villains and the painter repair to 
Barbary, rather after the fashion of 
the stage methods of these later days; 
and Moll, having shown that she is 
not altogether depraved, returns to 
her husband, who on the death of 
the mother becomes the rightful pos- 
sessor of all the property. All the 
villains, save one, who dies, develop 
manly traits, and the story closes 
without any real catastrophe, al- 
though this has seemed imminent at 
many points in the development of 
the tale. 

The story is one of long ago, 
about the time of the fire in London, 


and concerns itself with London, 
Spain and Barbary. It is not too 
much burdened with the quaint 


English of the day, but withal an 
excellent mirror of the customs and 
ways of life. It does not waste too 
much time on minor details, but 
sketches the characters skilfully and 
well. 

i. ee JR 


COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR Boys, 
Anderson Graham. London and 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
This volume is English in its 

application and its nomenclature, 

but at the same time is by no means 
badly adapted to the needs of Amer- 
ican boys, for to a large extent 

English and American sports” and 

games are alike, and there is much 

in the way of animated nature that 
is common to the two countries. 

The volume devotes much of its 

space to birds, their nests and their 

eggs, upwards of one hundred of the 
illustrations belonging to this divis- 
ion, and hardly second is the in- 
terest the writer displays in the fish. 
In this portion of the volume there 
are just the hints that a bright boy 
needs, concerning the habits of the 
fish that he is trying to catch, the 
bait which is sought after by each, 
the methods of catching each, and 
the preparation of the necessary 
outfit. Botany, the leaves, flowers, 
berries and fruit, especially the nuts 
are discussed and described with 
many a helpful hint towards their 
identification, Winter sports, skat- 
ing, sliding, and snowballing, all 
have their allotted space in the 
volume, while swimming and sailing, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO.’S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Works of John Burroughs 


New RIVERSIDE EDITION. With several 
portraits of Burroughs and engraved title 
pages. Printed from new type, on cream 
tinted laid paper, and bound in a style 
combining simplicity and elegance In 
9 vols., 12mo0, $13.50 “e/, the set. (Sold 
only in sets.) 


Standish of Standish 


A beautiful Holiday f 
ular historical novel, by Mrs. JANE G. 
AustTIN. With 20 exquisite full-page pho 
togravure illustrations by Frank T. MER 
RILL. 2 vols., 12mo, tastefully bound, 
$5.00. 


Cambridge Poets 
Complete Poetical Works of 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, 
H,. W. LONGFELLow, 
]. G. WHITTIER 
Beautiful volumes, each with a portrait, a 
vignette, biographical sketch, notes, chron 


ological tables, indexes of titles and first 


this pop 
' ot 


lines. Each, large crown 8 vo., $2.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant 
$5.50. 

CAMBRIDGE BROWNING 
Containing over too printed on 
thin but opaque paper arge 
$3.00; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; 


full levant, $7.00 


A Victorian Anthology 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical 
review of British poetry in the reign of 
Victoria [‘* Victorian Poets.”] Selected 
and edited by E.C.STEDMAN. With brief 
biographies of the authors quoted, a fine 
frontispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, 


crown A4VO, 


tree calf 


and a vignette of the Poets’ Corner in 
Westminster Abbey Large 
bound in attractive library style, #2.50; 
full gilt, $3.00; half calf $4.50; full levant, 
$6.00. 


The Whittier Year-Book 


Passages for each day from the Verse and 
Prose of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIEI A 
beautiful little book, with a fine new por- 
trait of Whittier 16mo0, $1.00 


Later Lyrics 


Selected from the four latest volumes of 
poetry by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH \ 
gem of a book. 18mo, vellum or cloth, 
$1.00. 


Last Poems of James Russell 
Lowell 


With a fine New Portrait and rubricated 
title and initials. Printed in artistic style, 
and exquisitely bound in polished buck 
ram. 1r2mo, $1.25. 


The Courtship of Miles 
Standish. 


A beautiful POPULAR HOLIDAY EDITION of 
Longfellow’s famous Pilgrim poem. With 
many illustrations by BoUGHTON, MERRILI 
and others. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 


Mr. Rabbit at Home 


A sequel to * Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His Queer Country.” By JOEL CHANDLER 
HARRIS. With 25 capital illustrations by 
OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, bound in 
very attractive style, $2.00. 


The Madonna of the Tubs 


New POPULAR EDITION of one of Miss 
PHELP's most striking stories. With illus- 
trations. Uniform with “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.”” 75 cents 


Little Miss Phoebe Gay 


By He_Len DAWEs Brown. 
cover design and other 
16mo., $1.00. 


crown Svo, 


With colored 
illustrations. 


This is a perfectly delicious transcript of 
child-life, just, simple and true. We can 
almost fancy a child’s voice echoing through 
the pages. —THE PACIFIC CHURCHMAN. 


The Nimble Dollar, with Other 
Stories 


A group of capital stories for boys by 

CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. With a 

frontispiece illustration. 16mo, $1.00. 
Sold by Booksellers. Seni, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 





and the games which are played 
upon the land come in each fora 
brief word of description. 

For the active boy, eager to learn 
what nature has to 
volume will be 
wards of two 


teach him, the 
most useful. Up 
hundred and _ fifty 


excellent illustrations are introduced. 


MAGAZINES. 


The sprightly Lark 
name 


sixth of the 
has soared as high as the 
COMMONWEALTH Office, 6th floor of 
Phillips building, and we are glad to 
give itwelcome. Everything in the 
number is clever ; some, we may be 
permitted to add, cleverer than the 
rest. //e/en, to whom the first poem 
is indited, must be a very nice girl, 
toexcite such enthusiasm. Or, is she 
one of the kind for whom some am- 
bitious Lark wastes his sweetness 
on the desert air,and who really pre 
fers to his songs the 
Jean Laura Libby? the Second 
Study for a Tract smacks of two 
writers so different as John Buny in 


and R. L 


the less clever for 


romances otf 


Stevenson, and is none 
that. Ernest 
Peixotto’s take-off, Onan Impression 
ist Picture,is quite the best thing of 
the kind we have seen. ‘’Coz why?’ 
secause it is a Caricature and nota 
libel. Most skits on Impressionism 
are done by people of the most crass 
ignorance as to the aims or meth 
ods of Impressionism But Mr. 
Peixotto has done very clever im 
pressionistic painting himself and so 
is the better able to gaily satirize 
his own method. In a Town Garden 
is interesting, with the same curious 
mixture of archaism and modernity 
which we noted in the Tract. 
My tree tops glinting 'twixt the eaves 


lesires in town bred boys 


Stir strange 


is by no means the common (tho’ it 
seem rather of the garden) variety 
Che Interchangable Phil 
Paragraphs are 


ot verse. 
osophical rather 
funny, but that way madness lies. It 
has about as much sense as most 
‘New Permutative Systems of Psy- 
chology,’ but have fled 
from such dronings to hear the song 
of the Lark—how cruel of the Lark 
to inflict the same old s'uff even in 
joke —the underlying idea that with 
halfa dozen enigmatic sentences, ar- 
ranged in different sequences, one 
may fill a lot of pages, is amusing 
enough ; but somehow the _ proof 
tho’ clever is too much like serious 
‘When 
Lucian sings and Ardon Pipes is in 
itself a delightful title and the words 
are gay and trip lightly ; of the music 
we are not so sure, for shall it be 
confesed? not all the editors of the 
COMMONWEALTH can read music at 
sight. ae 4 


since we 


drivel not to be depressing. 


The Atlantic is fortunate in hav- 
ing John Fiske as a regular contrib- 
utor. His paper, The Starving 
Time in Old Virginia, in the Decem- 
ber Atlantic, is a scholarly histori- 
cal study as well as delightful read- 


ing. 


Several notable improvements 
have been introduced in the Popular 
Science Monthly, henceforth to be 
known as Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly, with the beginning of the 
current volume. Wider margins 
have been adopted, the departments 
have been rearranged and given a 
less formal style, and many new at- 
tractions are promised. In response 
to numerous demands, the publica- 
tion of the magazine simultaneously 
in this country and in England has 
been begun. The new volume opens 
with a list of writers, including 
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LITERATURE. | 


David A. Wells, Fitzgerald Marriott, | 


Daniel G. Brinton, E. P. Evans, 
James Sully, G. Frederick Wright, 
and the Dean of Montreal, which 
should win it many new friends both 
at home and abroad. 


The December Popular Science 
Monthly will have an article on The 
Anatomy of Speed Skating, by Dr. 
R. Tait McKenzie, giving the physi 
cal measurements and general build 
of severai champion skaters, and il 
lustrated with pictures of the men 
both in costume and undraped. 


NOTES. 


Herbert Spencer, who was one of 
the three men, outside of Germany, 
who recently appointed by 
William knights of the 
Ordre pour le Mérite, has declined 
the honor on the 


were 
Emperor 


ground that his 
opinions, repeatedly expressed in his 
writings, debar him from 


] ? 


Le 


ace epting 


The most curious religious book 
g 


ever written is Pere Berruger’s Im 


He re 


wrote the Scriptures in the style of 


provements on the Bibl 


a fashionable 
preface, that 
writers 


novel, stating, in his 

Moses and the other 
are too barren in their de 
scriptions. 


A facsimile reproduction of Gov- 
ernor William Bradford’s ms. His 
tory of the Voyage of the Mayflower 
and the Formation of Plimoth Plan 
tation by the Pilgrim Fathers will be 
published in November by 
Ward &Downy. 
Mifflin & Co., of 
agents in America 


Messrs. 
Messrs. Houghton, 
Boston, are the 


Mommsen intends to 
visit Rome about the end of October, 
ind to stay there for 


Professor 


three months 
at the least. He has informed a 
friend living in Rome that he wishes 
to put a finishing touch to certain 
works which he hopes shortly to 
publish, and that some important 
researches in the library and archives 
of the Vatican are 


necessary to 
their completion. 


The Streets of Forty Years Ago, 
The Last Day of the Empire, The 
Entry of the Germans, and The 
Opera are some of the chapters in 
Some Memories of Paris (from Black 
woods) about to be issued by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


In the Memoirs of Constant oc- 
curs this passage. Every day I was 
obliged to make my appearance to 
shave the First Consul, and I can 
affirm that it was no easy thing to 
do. During the ceremony of remov- 
ing his beard he frequently talked, 
read the papers, moved round on his 
chair, turned suddenly, and I was 
obliged to use the greatest precau- 
tion to avoid wounding him. Luck- 
ily, this misfortune never happened 
to me. When by chance he did not 
talk, he remained immovable and 
stiff as a statue, and one could not 
make him lower, raise, or bend his 
head, as would have been necessary 
in order to accomplish the task more 
easily. He had also one singular 
mania, which was to have only one 
side of his face lathered and shaved 
at a time. He would never let me 
pass to the other side until fhe first 
was finished. 


Scribner’s announce that their 
Christmas number, to be ready 
November 25, will contain seventy 
illustrations, twelve of them in color, 
printed in a very original way, 
across the text of a fantastic story 
by Brander Matthews. 
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THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


the Boston 


Society on 


ncipal 


ting of 
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Tuesday 
paper was 
Account for 
of Birds and other 
y Mr. ( 
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fan 


ry to 


speakel bein 
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the lecturer, from 
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satisfy the unlawful 
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Kgypt, until 
rave the migrations 


even 
ynsidered a mystery 
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ying to advance 


know whether 
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new or not, (or! 
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ivoided reading 


that what 
ivetne idvantage 
ndent observa 
certain, 
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5 But of this I am 
te no theory 

. sufficiently forcible 

satisfy ornithologists in 

’ that it is correct. Mr. 
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ist, in his article upon 
edition 
Britannica, 
of birds is 
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pon the migration of 
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; 
OS OR can it ever be 


\ ible 


ex- 
American or 
this work, 
is one of 


st ) receiving 

itement 
. of the book, 

RY, Ve have all of us, without doubt, 
nan old hen who, after rearing a 
dof chickens with great care, 
every attention through 
portion of their career, 
at a certain 
ge suddenly turn upon them and by 
vs from her beak drive them 
her. That old hen has by 
furnished the clew to the 
ig of the mystery. In 
the hen struck 
it her offspring, she 
which vibrates 
igh the whole system of 
f birds and _ other 


says that this st 


est parts 


hey have arrived 


whole 
= ther words, when 


U0., first blow 


the keynote 
th WS a 


nt mean to say, however, 
was bright enough to pick 
€ given me so_ re- 
‘ng kaledly by old hens. No, al- 
pills 4 , ] 
ough seen hens as well 
ther birds driving their offspring 
hem many times, it did not 
thatthis was the end of 
‘read that leads through the 
ath of migration. I came at 
térin another way, and only 
; the thread which led 
, © fn and her chickens from 
MN insid 
as the matter had be- 


Ge, alter 
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x ir to me 


vu “aie plain t 


‘had been working upon a prob- 
~oncerning two hypothetical 
“Of birds,and the study which 
volved led me to look into the 

t ain groups of birds. 
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of birds surely furnishes a certain 
clue to the origin of that instinct 
which we call the instinct of migra 
tion. I, for one, had been always 
thinking about migration from 
the wrong end. Then it was that I 
saw thatthe hen and other birds had 
been offering me the clew so long, 
but I, neglecting an easy way in, 
had fairly stumbled over the wall! 
lo tell you about it all, I must go 
back to the beginning ; ves,even to 
the beginning of migration, even toa 
time when we can b: reasonably cer 
tain that there was no annual 


tion, or at least 


nivra 
north 
Chis was during the last 
Glacial Period 


no m gration 
and south. 


this 


Whether prior to time, when 
both northern and southern hemi 
spheres were overwhelmed by the 
great ice sheet, the fauna inhabiting 
the arctic and temperate zones were 


migratory, is exceedingly difficult to 
say. Of one thing we can be cer- 
tain, and that is that all animal life 
either had to retreat before the ice 
sheet or be overwhelmed by it. 
Probably most birds retreated before 
it 

At a time, then, when the ice had 
reached its point to the 
equator on either side, the birds and 
other animals 


nearest 


would be forced into 


comparatively narrow limits. Pos 


sibly, and even probably, the fauna 


consisting of all classes of animals 
was quite limited at this time; but 
then as now the parent birds were 


ving their young away from them 
and were causing them to spread 
over every possible space of land, 
east and west. but to the north 
and south they were hemmed in by 
the ice and so could not go far in 
that direction. After a time, how 
long a time we do not know, the 
great cold circle began to abate and 
the ice sheet began to melt, backing 
toward either pole, slowly at first, 
ieaving a desolate land exposed. 
sut nature always hastens to clothe 
desolate spots with verdure; and 
following the vegetation came in- 
sects spreading gradually to the 
north and south. The birds, induced 
to scatter by their parents, would 
hasten to occupy any section which 
offered food fer them, and both in- 
sects and plant seeds would do this. 
The birds which occupied the new 
section would in time remain and 
breed there, even if they did not do 
so at fitst. Now let us remember 
that even during that season of cold 
there were still seasons, and that 
with each recurring winter the ice 
advanced somewhat toward the 
equator. ‘This ice andthe cold near 
it would drive the birds backward 
again, and naturally they would re- 
turn to their birth-place and their 
young would as naturally follow 
them. With the retreating cold in 
the following spring,the birds which 
had formerly bred further north 
would naturally return to their former 
breeding ground and the young to 
their birth-place,and all with their 
progeny would again have to retreat 
before the cold in the autumn. 
Thus an incipient migration would 
become established, which in time 
would become hereditary or, touse a 
synonymous term, instinctive. 

Of course, these migrations were 
very short at first, only a few miles 


in length, for the change in the 
climatic conditions must have been 
slow ; yet they were the beginning 
of migration with all its seeming 
mystery. 

One of the difficulties with which 
this theory has to contend is that 
birds now over large 
bodies of water; but we can have 
little doubt that they at first went 
around them and little by little, as 
the migratory instinct became more 
strongly fixed, they learned to cross 
water, 


some pass 


Many of our species now, in 
going as far south as northern South 
America, reach that place by going 
around the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribean Sea by the way of Mexico 
and Central America. 


hat birds have a strong love for 


localities, no one who has. studied 
them at ali can doubt, and they will 
return to breed in given localities 
even though they are constantly 


persecuted there. I'wenty-five years 


ago, I found the gannets and razor 
bill auks breeding on Bird Rock in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Chere 


they were slaughtered by hundreds 
by the fishermen his persecution 


had been carried on for years and has 


doubtless continued eversince;: yet 
according to reports of recent visit 
ors the number of the birds has not 


greatly diminished. 

‘The instinct for migration once 
established, this love for lo« ality in 
which they have bred will induce 
these birds to return toit year after 
year, while the young return as near 
as their parents will permit them to 
their birth-place. 

Now why is it that birds migrate 
northward with such regularity as 
regards time The answer is easy 


to one who has seen leave 


breed 
any particular 
species beginning to lay within a few 


them 


their winter quarters. Birds 


very regularly, all of 


days of each other. It is the begin 


ning of the enlargement of the re 
productive organs which shrink 


much after the breeding season is 
over that induces birds to begin to 
migrate northward ; and atthis time 
the males generally begin to sing, so 
that when we hear their 
know that they will soon migrate. 


songs we 


The beginning of southward migra 
tion is induced by two causes. First 
and most important is the lack of 
food. In insect eating species this 
lack will occur through increasing 


cold in the autumn. But this 
will not explain why = such 
strictly insectivorous birds as 
the chimney swift, some of the 


swallows and some of the warblers 
migrate even in August orearly Sep- 
tember, when insects are till abun- 


dant. Strange as it may at first ap- 
pear, | answer that the increasing 


length of the night causes these 
birds to migrate thus early. 

In order to explain this we have 
to understand a little about the 
physical condition of birds. In 
most of these animals the blood cir- 
culates very rapidly and digestion 
and all the other functions are car- 
ried on much more rapidly than in 
mammals. They have to feed more 
often than mammals in order to 
acquire the supply of nutriment 
which they need. Insect food is 
assimilated more rapidly than isa 
vegetable diet ; consequently swal- 
lows and swifts are almost constant- 
ly upon the wing in search of food. 
When the days are long and the 
nights short, they have a_ longer 
time in which to feed ; but when the 
reverse is the case, and the nights 
become more than ten hours long, 
then the truly insectivoras birds 
cannot obtain food enough to last 
them through the long night. This 
is especially true when we consider 


.that in 
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order to withstand the 
fatigue of migration birds must be 
in good condition before they start, 
and long nights would draw upon 
the accumulatd supply of fat which 
has to be used upon the southward 
flight. 

A difficulty in this theory of mi- 
gration which must be answered is 
the fact that some species are not 
wholly migratory ; examples are the 
jays and crows, the titmouse, grouse, 
The answer to this will be 
that as fast as species become fitted 
through gradual adaptation to en- 
vironment to live in any locality, 
they lose the migratory instinct, as 
they have no inducement to leave a 
given locality. Such birds will asa 
rule be found to have become modi- 
fied to a great extent to meet the con- 
ditions under which they live. Some, 
as the grouse, have acquired crops, 
an enlargement of the gullet, in 
which to store food for long nights 
The internal 
structures have become greatly en- 
larged, so that a greater amount of 
nutriment is obtained from a smaller 
amount of food than can be assimi- 
lated by birds of unmodified type. 
Some, as the jays and crows, not 
only store up food, but the quality 
of this food, consisting as it does of 


etc. 


and through storms. 


acorns and other nuts, is different 
from insects, being more slowly 
digested. 


One of the best proofs which can 
be found lies in the fact that birds 
in migrating southward return in 
almost every instance to the centre 
or near the centre of the greatest 
number of species of that group; or, 
in other words, to their home at the 
origin of the group. Examples best 
understood will be that both orioles 
and tanagers, true children of the 
tropics, all return to winter there, 
and thus migration does aid us in 
determining the origin of groups. 

At the next meeting of the Socie- 
ty, on Tuesday evening, December 
10, Mr. Percy McGeorge will de- 
scribe and exhibit the new illumi- 
nant, acetyline. e 
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DOWN TO SLEEP. 
[By Helen Hunt Jackson. } 


November woods are bare and still, 
November days are clear and bright, 

Each noon burns up the morning’s chill, 
The morning’s snow is gone by night 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 

As through the woods I reverent creep, 

Watching all things ‘lie down to sleep 


Each day I find new cove rlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down full in my sigh 

I hear their chorus of “ Good-night 
And ha'f I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they ‘ lie down to sleep.’ 


November woods are bare and still, 
November days are bright and goo rd, 
Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill, 
Life’s night rests feet that long have stood 
Some warm, soft bed in field 
The mother will not fail to keep 
Where we can ‘ lay us 


or woou 


down to slee p. 


MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


GOOD many years ago—just 

how many it would be invidi 
ous to mention, but in order to fix 
the time we will call it the Hair 
cloth Furniture and Carte-de-visite 
Age of Civilization 
prevalent among the young people 
of both sexes a diversion which 
carried with it many a lesson, use 
ful for us at this later era. It was 
called ‘Mental Photographs,’ and 
doubtless will be readily recalled by 
some of our older 


there was 


readers, who 
possibly at this very day possess and 
enjoy its records under some one of 
its various forms. It consisted of a 
blank-book or album containing a 
list of searching questions concern- 
ing one’s preferences, 
which were to be answered on the 
following blank pages by one’s 
friends; the theory being that 
whether the answers were serious or 
facetious, whether handwriting were 
natural or disguised, whether the 
signature was genuine ora om de 
plume, still the character would be 
so plainly set forth that detection 
was certain on the part of the 
reader. ‘These unconscious revela- 
tions of the inner self were not only 
amusing but even startling. In the 
later and more elaborate albums a 
space was left for the photograph of 
the writer, and when this was added, 
the character reading of the subject 
was so accurate as to seem almost 
incredible. Should any of the 
younger readers of THe CommMon- 
WEALTH desire to revive this almost 
forgotten experiment of a bygone 
generation, a certain shabby old 
volume, bound in red morocco with 
gilt decoration much defaced by 
time, is very much at their service. 
Its list of questions will be found 
sufficiently crucial, and it will be 
seen that correct deductions can be 
made with strange readiness. 

For instance, when we read in 
the aforesaid red book the question, 
‘What is your favorite name for a 
man and for a woman? and find the 


personal 


answer, ‘ John and§ Mary,’ it is a 
natural inference that the writer was 
either a very plain and sensible 
person or wished to pose as such. 
By the time we have perused the 
whole record we shall be able 
probably to decide which was the 
case, Certain dignified members 
of the community would be sur 
prised and even startled, could they 
know whata flood of light is cast 
upon the somewhat obscure traits 
of their mature characters by these 
youthful contributions to that old 
red morocco Mental 
Album. 

In all this, the interesting feature 
to the student of mankind is the 
curious self-betrayal of the 
of the 


Photograph 


subject 
experiment With the 
advance of civilization the methods 
of communication between mind and 
mind become more subtle and 
depend far less upon material aid 
To the man who has been trained 
to notice the direction of the wind, 
elaborate mechanism is unnecessary 

a straw will answer his purpose 
quite as well, ‘The hunter seeking 
his prey in the forest needs only 
the crackling of a twig to give him 
information as to the presence and 
the position of the game. The 
savage learns the approach of 
danger as easily from the single cry 
ofa distant bird as from the long 
and detailed story of the scout who 
brings him a message. To the 
application of trained faculties on 
the part of the experimenter, add 
the unconsciousness of the subject, 
and the book of the mind is open 
reading. 

This unconscious, often unwilling 
self revelation is the stock in trade 
of all the mystery-mongus of what- 
ever name, who astonish the ignorant 
with their successful readings of 
character and life. Practice has 
made them familiar with the best 
methods of drawing out the informa 
tion they need, and when the 
seeker’s own story is returned to 
him clothed in wonderful detail he 
recognizes the story but not his 
own agency in the telling. 

Our life has grown to be a coat 
of many colors, complex in structure 
and made up of such variety of 
small matters that it is no longer 
easy to guard every point of be- 
trayal. The expert who would read 
its significance cannot content him- 
self with naming crude blue or red, 
but must take careful note of a 
thousand delicate shades between. 
Once upon a time, everybody in the 
same grade of life seemed to be 
pretty much alike. 

The handwriting in the Mental 
Photograph Album is one very 
important test of character. We 
are frequently astonished at the 
wonderful success of the readings 
of the professional graphologists. 
It seems almost like necromancy. 
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Yet itis to be noticed that they 
always require that the specimens 
submitted to them for examination 
shall not consist of quotations but 
shall be original as to matter ; show- 
ing that to obtain the most accurate 
results they do not depend upon the 
chirography alone but call in the 
direct aid of the mental qualities 
through composition. 

On glancing over the pages of 
the interesting little red album, one 
is amused to find how commonplace 
people are after all. The writers in 
the book were put upon honor to 
read no other reports until their 
own were 
secure 


finished ; this condition to 
absolutely original records 
as far as_ possible. Yet, out of 
twenty-one contributions sixteen 
answered the question, ‘What are 
the saddest words in the world?’ 
with Whittier’s well known line 


ire these, It might have 


Pope’s famous dictum, so fre 
quently quoted as to have become 
almost trite—*‘ The 
mankind is man’ 
to ‘the most fascinating 
study of mankind is man,’ and the 
student, whether he call himself 
clairvoyant or philosopher, will not 
neglect to scrutinize ‘ trifles light as 
air’ if he wishes his results to be 
accurate. It is not the written or 
the spoken word alone that be 
trays the personality. A thousand 
little things, the gait, the gesture, 
the dress, the laugh, all these if 
carefully observed make up a pic- 
ture which can be returned to us 
like our portrait from the photo 
grapher’s camera—a_ something 
which we recognize ata glance as 
singularlylike us 


proper study of 
might well be 
changed 


and yetastonishes 
us not only that the sun has pictured 
us so exactly, but that we 
we are after all. 


are what 


PRANG’S HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


HE fading of the year and the 
approach of winter are dis- 
tinctly announced to us just now by 
a fluttering in the air as of many 
wings. This cheerful rustle is not 
altogether owing to the departure 
of the birds to their winter home, 
but partly to the tumultuous advent 
of the Christmas cards which are 
just appearing in a merry crowd. 

Of these charming heralds of the 
holiday season, those sent out by 
L. Prang & Co. are not only fore- 
most in point of time, but in design 
execution. It is each year a surprise 
that the artist’s invention never fails, 
although his seasonable subjects are 
necessarily limited. This season is 
no exception. The flowers, and 
fairies and dear little children re-ap- 
peared, but in new groups and com- 
binations ever fresh and graceful. 

Violets are the favorite subject, 
appearing in cards, books, and cal- 
endars, but there is one charming 
little booklet arranged by Bessie 
Gray, A Posy of Sweet Peas, which 
offers a delightful study of that 
dainty blossom, illustrating selec- 
tions of poetry quite as dainty as the 
flowers themselves. There is no 
difficulty in suiting the taste of the 
most fastidious. The calendar of 
Six English Poets furnishes admira- 
ble portraits of Shakespeare, Tenny- 
son, Wordsworth, Browning, Burns, 
and Byron, with appropriate quota- 
tions, and is limited to the library 
of the student: The Dresden shep- 
herdess, as well as the innocent little 
babies are most attractive. The 
comic element is not wanting, and 
is furnished by the little calendar 
adorned with two groups of puppies 
and kittens, every tale of the whole 
twenty-four being worthy of separate 
study. 
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CARVING BY WOMEN. 
to see a woman Carve, 
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be 
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woman dispensing 
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ing peppermints and wintergreen 
cream candies on the table has 
method in its madness, as one of 
these will destroy the odor left by 
wine. It would be quite safe to use, 
as a mouth wash and gargle after 
each meal, a glass of water in which 
has been put a few drops each of 
camphor and myrrh. A bit of orris 
root might be carried in the mascu- 
line pocket for use when 
for it, as 


necessary, 
well as stick cinnamon o1 
ginger will disguise unpleasant odors. 

In some cases, however, the ‘ounce 


of prevention ’ would render resort 
to these disguises unnecessary. 


Henry Ward Beecher once charac 


teristically said “There is no 
smell so universally pleasing as no 


smell.” 


A JEWEL BOAT. 
Si newest and daintest tray for 
jewelry is in the shape of aro 


OW 
boat, described by R. E. Merryman 


in The Household. Patterns of the 
various parts may be cut by looking 
at the picture of a boat. ‘lhe parts 
needed are two sides, one bottom, 


one rudder, one end-piece and two 
oars. When finished the boat is nine 
inches long. 


Cut two pieces of pasteboard for 
each part of the boat. 
side pieces, one end piece and one 
bottom piece with light blue satin ; 
cover the corresponding pieces with 
cream silk over a layer of wadding 
sprinkled with sachet powder. 


Cover two 


sefore 


covering the end piece, 
embroider the name of the boat on 
the blue satin with gold color Asia 


tic twisted embroidery silk. 


Overhand the corresponding 
pieces together with Asiatic fil 
matching the satin, and sew the 
parts together to form the _ boat 


Cover both sides of the rudder with 
blue satin, and fasten in position. 

Make cushions of lamb’s wool t« 
fit both ends of the boat like seats, 
and one for the middle seat. 
them with blue velvet darker 
the satin. 


Cover 
than 
Bend brass wire to form a small 
anchor and two oar-locks, and covet 
them with close crochet, using gold 
color Victoria crochet silk. Slip the 
ends of the wire oar-locks between 
the outside and lining of the boat 
sides. 
Finish the edge of the boat with 
a thread of cream Asiatic couching 
silk, caught down with Asiatic filo. 
Use a piece of the couching silk 
for the anchor line, coiling it on the 
seat cushion in the stern of the boat, 
with the anchor lying on top of the 
coil. 
with 
the 


Two tiny oars covered 
cream silk are drawn 
oar-locks, and the handles crossed 
on the middle seat. The founda 
tion for these is of pasteboard, with 


the handles slightly padded. 


through 


One of the end seats may be used 


for common pins, the other for 
black once, and the middle one for 
fancy stick pins, while the boat, 


divided into two compartments by 
the middle seat cushion, may be used 
for trinkets, etc. 


EXT of a singular menu com 
posed and written by the 
kitchenmaid in a Scotch country 
house when the cook was ill and the 
girl thought it incumbent on her to 
fulfill all the cook’s duties: 


First a little soup, 
Then a little fish; 
After that a bunny 
On a silver dish. 
A grouse. 
A dish of many colors. 
Some cheese. 
Dessert. 
That’s all. 


PINEAPPLE SALAD. 


Be that useful and appetizing 
sweet, mock pineapple salad, 
The London Caterer says the tex- 
ture of united orange and apple is 
to the like real pineapple. 
Imagination, of course, greatly helps 
in the delusion. 


taste 


The ingredients are three or four 
fine, large apples, five or six good 


oranges, one wine-glass of sherry, if 


you use it; sifted sugar to taste. 
Core and peel the apples. Slice 
them rather thin and against the 
grain of the fruit. Peel the oranges 


and remove all the outside white 
pulp. Slice them thicker than the 
apples, and, like them, crosswise. 
Lay aslice of orange upon a slice 
ot apple ot as near as possible the 
same size Save every drop of 
orange juice for the syrup 


» double slices ina circle 


in a glass dish Pour the juice you 


have collected over the fruit, and the 
wine, too, if used. Sift white sugar 
add the 


even more if 


thickly over it and 


lemon or two, 


ju e 
the 


ota 


fruit you are using is very sweet. 


SCRAPPLE. 


Hlere is another 


ple . 


recipe for scrap 

Stew two pounds of fresh pork un- 
til thoroughly done. ‘Take the meat 
up and add enough water to the 
liquor in the kettle to make a quart. 
the and chop the 
meat, then put it back in the kettle. 
Season, adding sage or summer sav 
. Then sift 
in cornmeal, boiling slowly and stir 
Make it thick 
when cold. Turn 
ind, when wanted for the 


Remove bones 


ory and onion, if desired 
ring as if for mush. 
enough to slice 
into a dish 
table, slice and fry in drippings. The 
quantity may be increased, asit will 
keep a long time in winter, 


GLAZED SWEET POTATOES. 


Select potatoes of uniform size, 
pare and trim them into long oval 
shape. Cook in boiling salted water 
until nearly tender. Mix quarter of 
a cup of sugar and the same of but- 
ter and melt them in half a_ cup of 
hot water. Arrange the potatoes in 
a granite pan. Moisten them with the 
sugar mixture. -Set them into the 
oven and baste frequently with this 
syrup. Cook until they are covered 
with a rich brown glaze, but be care- 
ful not to let them burn. 


A GHOST STORY. 

There were once two aged sisters, 
writes Andrew Lang in Longman’s 
Magazine, in one of whom old age 
had developed a slight whimsy of 
picking up and concealing trifles. 
She was a prowling, acquisitive old 
body. ‘This poor lady had an acci- 
dent with fire and died in a few days, 
during which her less amiable oddi- 
ties disappeared. After her death a 
lady took a photograph of her grave- 
stone, and accompanied by a girl 
friend, carried two mounted copies 
of the piece to the surviving sister. 

joth copies were in the sister’s 
hands, when the photographer said: 
“If poor Miss X. were alive she 
would be jealous of my giving you 
both the photographs.” 

“Where is the other?” 
sister. 

One copy had vanished as they 
spoke, and though a most minute 
search was made, because of the 
singularity of the circumstance, that 
deported photograph has never been 


asked the 


“BREVITY IS THE SOUL OF 
WIT.” GOOD WIFE, YOU 
NEED 











Pears’ 


Mistake to 


that 


1S 


suppose 

Pears’ soap 

dear. 
Though best, 

it is cheap. 

» eee 


playing its former tricks, 
no doubt, of molecular 


recovered. 
Hyde, so 
was still 
by dint, 
selection. 

These disappearances of things 
are very common in China, says Dr. 
Nevius, in his work on Demoniacal 
Possession in China. But a lady 
who knew Dr. Nevius, and knows 
the Chinese, tells me that she prefers 
a hypothesis in which the molecules 
selected may be as big a watch, a 
half crown, or any other article of 
portable property. 





LUMINOUS ANIMALS. 

Deep down in the water, says 
Blackwood’s Magazine, these pecu- 
liar zoophytes, the Umbellula, rear 
their slender stems, surmounted 
by a group of polyps, superficially 
resembling the lily-encrinites of a 
bygone age. Inthe middle of the 
eighteenth century a fine species 
was observed and described, but the 
specimens were lost, and then fora 
hundred years no more was heard 
or seen of the genus, till it was 
again brought to light by the 
Swedish frigates Ingegerd and 
Gladan. 

Soon afterward the Challenger 
raised the number of known species 
to half a score. One of these was 
fished up from a depth of more than 
2,000 fathoms, between Cape St. 
Vincent and Madeira, and ‘when 
taken from the trawl the polyps and 
the membrane covering the hard 
axis of the stem were so briglttly 
phosphorescent that Captain Mac- 
lear found it easy to determine the 
character of the light by the spectro- 
scope.’ 

It will perhaps be encouraging 
to those naturalists who are too 
easily disheartened by failures and 
mistakes to learn that the cele- 
brated Father Zecchi in the first in- 
stance decisively affirmed that the 
phosphorescent light of animals, 
viewed by the spectroscope, was 
monochromatic, whereas in 1872 he 
was able to determine just the con- 
trary. He then found, by means of 
improved instruments, that the 
spectrum was sensibly continuous, 
not one-colored, but compound, 
with the red and the violet clearly 
distinguishable. 


SAPOLIO 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION s 


|BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
MONG the lectures of the week 
at Boston University was a 
charming address by Mrs. Margaret 
Deland before the Theological 
School and a select company of 
invited guests. 

Mrs. Deland chose as her theme 
The Moral Power of the Novel. 
Her winning personality and her 
admirable literary style at once 
attracted and held to the close the 
attention of the audience. She did 
not consider it necessary to defend 
the novel; assuming that even the 
theological students were fully aware 
of the educational value of works 
of fiction, she proceeded to analyze 
the elements of a novel, and traced 
with delicate hand the dangers and 
advantages which accompany the 
reading of this kind of literature. 

The purpose of the novel is enter 
tainment; granted this, what is the 
standard whereby we can accurately 
judge or the merits or the defects 
of a novel? What is a good novel? 
What are the functions of realism? 
Has the ‘novel with a purpose’ any 
reason for existing? What are the 
effects of a constant stimulation 
of the emotions? What is the dif 
ference in the moral effect which 
such a work as Hawthorne's Scarlet 
Letter produces and that which 
results from the reading of the 
French novel which treats of the 
same theme? Questions such as 
these gave the speake1 ample oppor- 
tunity for scientific analysis and the 
full play of her subtle humor. What 
could have been more quizzically 
delightful in its way than her sug- 
gestion that, after one’s soul has 
been moved to its  profoundest 
depths by some stirring passage in 
music or drama or novel, these fine 
feelings should not be allowed to 
evaporate without some immediate 
practical expression of benevolence 
or philanthropy, even though it be 
so humble an effort as the offer of 
one’s seat in the street car? Her 
characterization of Louise Miihl.- 
bach's works on ‘those delightful, 
wholly improbable historical novels’ 
at once irritated and amused those 
of her readers who had in youthful 
days yielded to the charm of the 
great German novelist. She touched 
a responsive chord as she told of 
her own girlish longings for heroic 
adventure — a burning house from 
which she should rescue the whole 
family in accordance with an elabo- 
rate programme which she had per- 
fected by the meditations of many a 
midnight hour; or sudden penury 
swooping down upon the roof-tree 
giving the courageous daughter an 
opportunity to perform the most 
heart-rendering plebeian labors in 
the effort to keep starvation from 
her parents’ door. These opportu- 
nities had never come, alas! and she 
has had to learn the mortifying 
lesson that it is 

‘The common round, the trivial task 

Which furnish all we ought to ask.’ 

The spontaneous and continued 
applause which greeted the lecturer 
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at the close of her address told more 
eloquently than words how warmly 
the gifted author of John Ward, 
Preacher, is regarded in the literary 
world. 

In sharpest contrast, as regards 
both subject and manner of delivery, 
was the lecture of Prof. G. D. 
Herron of Iowa University before 
the Missionary Society of the Col 
lege of liberal arts. Some of Mr. 
Herron’s expressions are simply 
startling, yet nothing could be less 
suggestive of the enthusiast or the 
iconoclast than this quiet gentleman 
ly professor who is giving expression 
to what ke considers the plain and 
simple teachings of the Bible. If 
Mr. Herron is right, the world in 
general, and the church in partic- 
ular, is wrong. He expresses the 
most radical and revolutionary sen- 
timents with the quiet ex-cathedra 
manner of one who considers the 
truth of his doctrines to be beyond 
the domain of argument. 

“The teachings of Jesus are 
squarely in contradiction of every 
commercial principal and maxim of 
the business world to-day. The 
teachings of Jesus are simply im- 
possible in the existing condition of 
business relations; it would be im- 
possible to apply His principles to 
existing institutions without cutting 
them down to the roots. All wealth 
should be in common. We are 
under no obligations to preserve the 
existing order of things; the most 
dangerous thing we could do would 
be.to attempt to adjust ourselves to 
prevalent conditions; religious con- 
servatism has more than once led to 
revolution. The time has come 
when we must face this fact, that 
the teachings of Jesus are utterly 
opposed to the existing order of 
things. Jesus holds the key of the 
situation, but the church is hiding 
this key. The conflict is on, and 
the call is forth for workers in the 
good cause of a reorganization of 
the world, a reorganization in 
which the brotherhood of man shall 
be the watchword. Social and ec- 
clesiastical disgrace awaits the vol- 
unteers in this great conflict, but 
there is no greater sacrifice possible, 
no surer road to God, than simple 
obedience to his will.” 

One can but wonder how Mr. 
Herron discovered the appalling 
condition of affairs in the Christian 
Church. Has a special revelation 
been vouchsafed to him, or is he 
really a representative of an earnest 
group of thinkers who are the fore- 
runners of an impending social 
revolution? Neither supposition 
is impossible. The circumstances 
under which the lecture was given 
precluded any discussion at the 
close of his address, but Mr. Her- 
ron’s statements were s»° sweeping 
and so dogmatic that they fairly 
challenge controversy. If it be 
true, as he says, that the brakeman 
on the railroad deserves the same 
compensation as the president of 
the railroad, it must be equally true 
that the college janitor deserves the 
same compensation as the college 


president or the college professor. 
Professor Herron has, therefore, 
an admirable opportunity to put 
into practical operation his doctrine 
of equality of compensation. It 
would be of scientific interest to 
know whether he is thus giving a 
practical exemplification of the 
beauty of the new gospel. 

At the close of his lecture, there 
was a determined though quiet man- 
ifestation of dissent among the 
audience The most. charitable 
comment was that his scheme of 
universal equality and fraternity is 
beautiful as an academic concept, 
a sort of Platonic Republic, a 
Moore’s Utopia; the most angry 
critic likened the lecturer to Robes- 
pierre in the earlier days of his 
career. None, however, can doubt 
the absolute sincerity of Mr. 
Herron; no one can fail to beat 
tracted by his gentle manner and 
his serious, scholarly personality 

JOSEPH RICHARD TAYLOR. 


A SIGN of healthy common sense 

views and right spirit among 
educational workers is seen in the 
heartiness with which superinten 
dents and teachers receive~ such 
addresses as that of Supt. Jones of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in Boston, Nov. 15 
(57th meeting of the New England 
Association of School Superinten- 
dents). Supt. Jones drew a clear 
distinction between interesting chil- 
dren and merely amusing them. 
The teacher should lead their think- 
ing. Individual observation and 
first-hand investigations of things 
should lay the pupil’s foundation, 
but on this foundation he should 
build with the help of close hard 
study of text- books. r. Jones re- 
ferred to his old teacher Agassiz as 
working onthis plan with students 
of Natural Science. Nature study 
should always lead up to the human- 
ities, art and literature. Children. 
he said, are starving for want of 
ideas above the commonplace. 
They should be not merely admitted 
to personal familiarity with the 
commonplace but led up to higher 
thinking, nobler feeling and deter- 
mined, heroic action. 


ROFESSOR Francis A. Marsh, 
LL. D., L. H. D.,who has taught 
English philology forty yearsin La- 
faette College, and who is a staunch 
advocate of ‘ spelling reform,’ was 
lately given on his 7oth birthday a 
comlimentary dinner attended by 
over three hundred eminent scholars 
and teachers. 
HE Evening Post, of Chicago, 
has begun a movement which 
ought to be of practical service to 
public education, by securing from 
representative men in different parts 
of the country statements of their 
views on these questions: 

1. How should the board of edu- 
cation be chosen ? 

2. Who should have the business 
management of the schools ? 

3. Who should appoint the super- 
intendents ? 

4. What should be the term of 
office of the superintendents ? 

5- Who should designate the 
course of study and choose text- 
books ? 

6. Who should appoint and dis- 
charge the teachers ? 

7. How far could civil service 
reform be applied to the schools 
from the superintendent down ? 

Replies have been published from 
college Presidents Eliot of Harvard, 
Harper of Chicago, Draperof Illinois, 
Schurman of Cornell, Canfield of 
Ohio, Kiehle of Minnesota, and other 
prominent university men, besides 
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HE growth of the m 
manual training 
schools is calling increa 
tion to the old and new 
arranging the 


views 
drawings. 


The old 
thographic projection with % 
rate system of imagin ry pl 
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chanical drawing « 
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trial practice. Mr, \\ 
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For instance, the Boardman Mar 
Training School at New Haver 
Conn., along with its provis 
instruction in mechanical dra 
ing, forging, wood-working, 
employs two graduates of the 
Art Department of Pratt Institut 
to teach freehand drawing, 


modeling and decorative desigt 


Fine 


Such advances as these will go a long 
way toward helping solve some o 
the industrial problems of the a 
by making our manufacturir 
dustries truly art industries 


HE enormous _increas¢ 
number of our public 

and the enormous pressure of cutis 
on the public school teacher 
of them single women—has br 
a new social and industrial p! 
to the front: Given, 4 
whose whole income lema 
for living expenses and profess 
culture (through lessons, lecture 
books, journeys) and whose mut 
plicity of duties generally se 
undermine health—how is she! 
supported when unable to 
any longer? The problems! 
complicated by the fact ta % 
overwhelming majority of pes 
school teachers are single — 
who, unlike heads of families, 
no children growing up to SY 
them in their turn. It pract 
is out of the question for ™ 
age teacher to support 
ism or old age. The mutua 
associations which are being * 
within the ranks of the pro'e 
are an attempt to meet the ® 
It is a need which deserves oe 
careful thought on the part ® ' 
public generally than is ™™ 
given to it. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 
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| pATER’S IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. 
erhaps rather late in the day 
| . write of this book (my copy 


the date 1887). But as [ like 
aie ; on rereading even better 
: efore, and as most of the 
eople to whom I mention 
«Huh!—no—no! Never 
, course; never heard of 
1s all these things be, 
."h of place to speak 
” f the book’s merits. 


Prince 


frst rtraitis of A 
It is an account 


t Painters. 
career of Watteau, as seen 
fat n Valenciennes by the 
fhis old patron. Valen 
. very word suggests 


the lace like delicacy 


with which Watteau’s 


bid character is here 

wed forth. 
all the delicate, almost 
m sentences of the fading ancient 
jen in the quaint half-Flemish 
». you seem to see the color and 
the silks and satins of the gay, 
wurt, of the Harlequins and 
nes, cynically gay, sprightly 
es, whom Watteau 


rh) 
rougn 


best 


1 


here is an added touch of 


tto the sketch because the 

s brother, Jean Baptiste, was 

y Pater well known in French art 
Vatteau’s time, and the writer 

e sketch was a descendant, so it 


of that family. 

pathetic and 
est wygest something of the charm that 
Watteau: “‘He has 
man all his life. He 
Haver s always a seeker after something 
ns 10! sworld which is there in no 
tisfying measure, or not at all.” 


5 1é last ines are 


so strong in 


4 
] 
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ig, ¢ Denys L’Auxerrois, the second 
the Fir sketch, is in curious contrast to the 
Institut st. Itis rich and full of color, 
ng, a with something of the charm of the 


edieval tapestry which gives its 
go a ion me “ove; and yet there is a Greek 
some note through it all, as the classical 


> ici 
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throughout Montegna’s 
Indeed, it needs but 
an eye, reading between the 
to see that it is a dreaming of 


ng i “thicism. 


se int "hat would have happened had 
o schools sacchus returned to the world in 
e of ¢ he Middle Age. It may be that the 
ers—mos ‘iter shows his meaning in too 
1s broug «apa manner when he tells how 
al probles tte Lady Ariane deserted by her 
4 teacher omer lover had looked kindly on 


bien 


ys; Or in the story of Denys’s 





¢, lectures “hy criticize, though, anything 
Fhuch civ 

hose “ca gives one so much pleasure ? 

y serves “edescription of Denys’s first com- 


ig she to be ; of his return from Marseilles 
en teach "2 spoils from the gorgeous East ; 
“Ss poverty and beggary when he 
t that # “at about, calling ‘“querulously 

of punuc ~ ‘ittry night, ‘Give me wine- 
aa, dark wineand brown meat’” ; 
a mt the story of his death, are 
we in workmanship. There 
| Classical serenity through it all, 
hat le 
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more complex, more introspective, 
character should appeal most to the 
littérateur ; but I, as a painter, pre- 
fer the delicate suggestiveness of 
The Court Painter, the rich color of 
Denys L’Auxerrois. The two others 
are, however as perfect in their way ; 
indeed, this is one of the not too 
many books which are worth read 
ing and studying with care from one 
end to the other. Perhaps what 
makes Pater so different from most 
other writers on art is his gift fo 
appreciation. He writes of 
what helikes and leaves to others 
the writing about what they don’t 


like. 


only 


that the name of Puvis de 


N' W 

Chavannes is in the air, and 
so in everyone’s mouth, it is most 
timely for Mrs. Rood’s /ivraison on 
Pierre Puvis de Chavaunes to make 
its appearance. Itis furnished with 
an excellent photogravure of the 
master, seated in ahuge arm chair, 
chin on hand, seeming to look 
straight into Ze Bois Sacié. 
— the pamphlet begins with an al 
lusion to the banquet, famous among 
artists, which was tendered to Mon 
sieur Chavannes by many painters 
of Paris. Yet, to a man like Cha- 
vannes, this semi official recognition 
counts but little. He 
through the bitterness of neglect 
and has learned to find that healthy 
bitterness more tonic than the frothy 
sweetness of flattery. Mrs. Rood’s 
remark, that Puvis’s art ‘consists 
more in keeping away from pitfalls 
than in getting out of them,’ recalls 
his own fine answer when asked who 
his masters were: ‘* None— except ”’ 
—after a pause—‘the loathing of 
certain things.” 

A good comment on his detractors 
is given. Puvissays: “Some artists 
will never be popular! What people 
want in painting is an object lesson. 
‘Is this an eye?’ ‘Yes, this is an 
eye.’ ‘Is this an arm?’ ‘ Yes,this is 
anarm.’” This recalls so absurdly 
many of the comments made on the 
Public Library decorations; “ Wall, I 
don’t see as he’s ‘made out’ the fin- 
gers atall. That figger don’t look 
solid to me’’—and so on. 

‘* But do you never rest?” 
Rood asked of the Master. 

‘“When I work,” he answered. 
“I have tried otherthings, but I have 
never found anything rest me more.’’ 

And in winter, from eight till dusk, 
in summer starting out even earlier 
from the Place Pigalle to Neuilly 
miles away, the artist works inces- 
santly. 

‘The time is short and I have 
much to finish—and many things 
will remain unfinished.” 

There is something almost too 
intimate to speak of in this tense, 
irexhaustible labor, this fine strug- 
gle for the adequate expression of 
so much that must not perish. 

There is no finer illustration than 
this of the purely artist craftsman’s 
spirit that takes nothing into con- 
sideration save his life-work, andto 
whom ease, honor, health itself, are 
of littke moment compared to the 
thing to be done. 

The little book has three other 
illustrations: The Public Library 
decoration, which looks almost more 
charming and complete in this small 


has gone 


Mrs. 


form; there is also an Italian-look- 
ing study head, interesting but 
hardly so personal as much of our 
painter’s work. And last there is an 
easel picture, which | had not seen 
before, of Orpheus—in despair, it 
would seem, lying in a strange sad 
land of basalt rocks and harsh stiff 
herbs, a broken wreath of bays near 
him ; one hand covers his face, the 
other fiercely stays any vibration of 
music that might sound from his 
harp. Desolation in art can go no 
farther. 
HE Spring number of Modern 
Art lives up to the high mark 
set by the previous issues. It would 
be a pleasure to turn over these 
leaves, even though there were noth- 
ing of moment to be found in them. 
he thick, rich-looking paper, the 
broad margins, the large, well cut, 
distinguished looking type, are for- 
ever a joy, even to one who isn’ta 
*‘ Bookman,’ But, as it happens, 
there’s much in it well worth the 
reading or the looking at. 

Let’s begin at the beginning. The 
frontispiece is a photogravure from 
an etching (Il am ignorant of its 
author) from the celebrated Gilder 
Rembrandt formerly owned by Mr. 
Havermeyer of New York and now, 
[ believe, at the Metropolitan 
Museum. ‘The Gilder is a very fine 
head, though to my mind the Rem- 
brandt head presented to the Museum 
by Mr. Marquand is finer. ‘The 
etching is well done; still,one would 
always rather see a good photograph 
from a picture than the best etching 
ever done from it—that is, if getting 
as nearly as may be the real look of 
the picture be the object in view. 

The title page, printed in black 
and red, is an excellent design. It is 
by Annie C. Nowell. The arrange- 
ment and massing of white against 
black is thoroughly decorative and 
effective. 

Krench Symbolism is thefirst num- 
ber of an appreciative study by 
Kmma K. S. Sawyer. So far it 
treats especially of Baudelaire and 
of Paul Verlaine— men who Nordau 
says are quite out of their heads, 
but who for all that have written, 
and one writes, charming poetry. No 
doubt Herr Nordau would say the 
following verse is all rot. I confess 
that I like it: 

‘*Car nous voulons la nuance en cor, 

Pas la couleur, rien que la nuance 
Oh! la nuance seule fiance, 
Le réve au réve, et la flute au cor,” 

What could be more delicious than 
this ending after he has described 
the nuances and fragile delicacies of 
true poetry: ‘ 

* Et tout le reste est de la littérature. 

Then there is a translation of 
Roger Ballu’s appreciation of Puvis 
de Chavannes and a curious little 
bit of awsthetics from Edgar Allen 
Poe, which shows him to have been 
singularly sound of taste in matters 
artistic at least. 

There is an excellent letter on 
Nordau by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 
He points out the many absurdities 
of the book, Degeneration, and shows 
how the same criticisms which Nor- 
dau makes on Ibsen and Wagner 
apply as well to Shakespeare and to 
Beethoven; in fact, he shows that 
because Homer sometimes nods, this 
by no means proves that Homer isa 
Decadent. How silly some people 
must feel, who ‘went off the handle’ 
about Nordau,to find that the calm 
judgment of the best men by no 
means bears them out. The fact 
that a few scientists have applauded 
the book proves nothing; for who 
is sO narrow and commonplace as 
your third-rate scientist? Andthen 
to have Lombroso ‘ go back on” his 
imitator ! 
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The last thing to be mentioned is 
a reproduction from a picture by 
Anton Mauve, the Dutch painter of 
flocks and fells, wet roads and waste 
sand-dunes, The original was evi- 
dently the very slightest of sketches; 
still, since the reproduction is well 
made, it is interesting to have this 
as an indication of a great man’s 
methods in sketching. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

Not so very long ago, saysa writer 
in the Contemporary Review, I 
heard a civil surgeon gayly tell ata 
mess dinner how the other day he 
had felt constrained to teach a na- 
tive somewhat forcibly his respect- 
ful duty to the ‘ruling race.’ The 
‘nigger,’ as he put it, had his whisk- 
ers and beard tied up— as all natives 
like to have them when traveling— 
when he met him on a country road. 
The doctor pulled him up and de- 
manded to know why he had not un- 
done his face cloth when he saw a 
Sahib Then, suddenly 
remembering that he had a pair of 
forceps in his pocket, he dismounted, 
and, taking the poor man’s head 
under his powerful arm, extracted 
two of his teeth, saying, ** Now tie 
up your mouth, my man. You have 
some excuse now.” ‘That is how 
some of us try to teach the poor na- 
tives to be loyal. 

A similar lesson we give in a 
slightly different way to the wealthy 
and noble native. It is quite true, I 
believe, that a Governor of Bombay 
felt constrained to withdraw from 
the membership of the Yacht Club 
when he found that the rules de- 
barred him from inviting as his guest 
any native whatsoever, no matter 
how distinguished or noble. ‘That 
was the Governor’s protest against 
the arrogance of his fellowcountry- 
men and their supercilious treatment 
of the natives, and the official world 
of Bombay never forgave him for it. 

Shortly before leaving India I had 
a conversation on the same subject 
with a friend of mine who is in the 
political service. He agreed with 
me that we are doing infinite harm 
to England’s highest interests in In- 
dia by our utterly unsympathetic 
treatment of the natives, and told 
me a bit of his own experience, 
which he admitted tobe a fair ex- 
ample of our general attitude toward 
the people. 

He went to Poonah, he said, at 
the time of the great polo tourna- 
ment, and, meeting there one of the 
most conspicuously liberal and en- 
lightened of the nobles of India, he 
asked him to dinner at one of the 
military messes, and then rode on to 
the mess house to give intimation of 
his intention to bring a guest there 
that evening. The mess secretary, 
who was present, casually asked him 
who his guest was to be, and on 
hearing his name said: ‘Oh, I am 
very sorry, but he can’t dine here.” 

« Why ?” asked my friend. 

‘‘ Because he is a black man,” was 
the reply. 

‘«« But he has dined with the Queen, 
was the pet of London society at 
the jubilee time, and is a personal 
friend of the Pince of Wales.” 

« All that may be very true; still, 
being a black man, he cannot dine 
at our mess.” 


coming. 


The Cambridge Press will publish 
two books on the Pastoral Epistles, 
one by Doctor J. H. Bernard, of 
Dublin,the other by the Rev. A. E. 
Humphreys, late fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Dr. Swete, of 
Cambridge, is preparing an _ intro- 
duction to the Septuagint, for the 
use of students. 
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* A ND so Thanksgiving’s over!” 
A said I to the Office Cat. 
“Yes, praise be !'’—said 

‘and what’s better, the Day After is 
over: for which fact I always feel 
like holding a little special Thanks 
giving service!” 

“Meaning that on such occasions 
it is dad digestion that waits on ap 
petite, as a general rule, and health 
on—neither ?”’ 

“O, well, sometimes it’s the physi- 
cal remorse we call dyspepsia that 
makes the essence of the Day After 
feeling ; but not always. It’s a feel- 
ing compounded of January thaw 
and emotion in reaction, and un- 
worth-while-ness generally ; and if 
there is in the gamut of human feel- 
ingsone more sncyelepadically mean 
and no-account and ill-flavored, l’ve 
yet to make acquaintance with it!” 


she 


“Is it always so—on the Day 
After?” 
“Always, so far as | know! And 


Depth is measured 
s possible 


in everything. 
by height; the pendulum’s 
swing in one direction, by its just- 
completed swing in the other. Ke- 
action is proportioned to action. 
And in ratio as today has been fes- 
tival, the Day After will be Lentin. 
Of course it’s a mood like another, 
when it isn’t actual dyspepsia :—and 
then there are always pepsin tablets ! 
One learns to expect it; but that 
doesn’t make it any welcomer or 
more tolerable. ‘There’s only one 
antidote to it, to those who are fool- 
ish enough to permit themselves 
high-days and feast-days—”’ 

“Foolish enough?” 

“Well, but isn’t it foolish ?—Of 
course ‘that’s as you look at it,’ as 
dear Mulvaney says: it all depends 
whether one is most greedy of joy 
or fearsome of pain: if the former, 
holidays will be holidays to the 
end, regaidless of any Day After; 
if the latter, holidays will be looked 
at from narrowed eyes, after five- 
and twenty or so; and the feet will 
turn down by-paths at sight of ‘em. 
O, nothing’s more familiar to litera- 
ture or to life than, in some form or 
another, the dread of the Day After! 

. Don’t you remember how Henry 
James cries, of certain spring days 
in Venice—‘Exquisite hours! But 
Ah! to have known them is to have 
established such a terrible standard 
of enjoyment !’—That’s what dear 
Christie Murray would call a ‘verra 
perfect phrase’—that ‘terrible stan- 
dard of enjoyment !’—James mostly 
does say things when he gives his 
mind to it, doesn’t he? He’s past 
master of ‘wordmanship’ on its pure- 
ly intellectual side, as Stevenson is 
on its emotional side. 

“It's the ‘terribleness’ of the 
suddenly lowered standard that is 
the heart of the Day After. Jt holds 
evenin so-called impersonal delights. 
Don’t you know the Day After the 


first hours of the new spring those 
exquisite hours, just out of Heaven 
and nowhe re else . be fore yet a bird 
has nested or a blossom set to fruit 

when one’s blood makes its 
‘spring morning’ and ‘by night and 


by day one hears a double step upon 


the trail: when one’s head is turned, 
it is as thoug h someone had _ hidden 
himself but that instant look 
behind the trees, and he’s not there 
call and none will cry again—yet it 
is as if one listened and kept back 
theanswer: thehoursof the schensucht 

-well, when those pass, and when 


the first days come inwhichthesum 


mer sets itself steadily, practically to 


fruitage—isn’t that a heart-achey 
sort of Day After? 
Che year’s a little older grown 

And fair white bl ms y gree! ways 


se 1 ours be re know 

OO! Who can bring the May agai 
“Players and women say things 

sometimes, that wouldn't do to quote 


in the pulpit except by way of awful 
example, with such Omar-like audac- 
ity do they challenge the ways of 
the Invisibles. I heard a player 
say the other day, apropos of pur- 
poseless pain, that if he were this 


world’s stage-manager he'd give a 
better performance. And] heard a 
woman say that if shed been equal 
to creating the world, any way, she’d 
rave been equal to getting fruit with- 
out killing blossoms.” 

“Sometimes Nature does that— in 
irony perhaps, and to show that- if 
she willed it so, the Day After might 
feed with fruit without sacrifice of 


yesterday’s sweetness. I’ve seen 
oranges and orange-bloom on one 


happy bough.” 

“So did somebody who 
little parable about it. I think I'll 
quote that parable: because in the 
universal circulation of this so pop 
ular journal, it may be that the 
in the ‘land of palm’ who gives 
motif to the little parable will read 
and know. This is how it 


made a 


one 


voes: 
s c 


Kre fruit can come, the blossoms must pass: 

Their tender be auly be lost 

And long ere the good 
time 

rheir dying sweetness must white the grass. 


alas! 
green days of fruit- 


So fade from out our hearts in sooth, 
The blossom-sweet ideals of youth, 
Ere we can gather a mid-life harvest 
Of won ambitions and tested truth. 


But to me it chanced on one sunny day, 

Down the paths of a south] ‘ way, 
To find, in the sober hours of fruit-time, — 
Blossom and fruit on 


and orchard 





the self-same spray 


And to me it chanced—O happy I! 

To find this world’s low-vaulted 
A friendship level with youth’s ideals, 
Yet loyal with manhood’s featly. 


"neath 


sky, 


To the land of Palm from the land of Pine, 

I cry this greeting, old friend of mine! 

Read kindly the little fable it foldeth : 

For the friendship it pictures forth—is 
thine! 


“They say,” said I, after a pause, 
“that it is only once in ten seasons 


"Oo! 
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that one finds blossom and fruit 
the same bough.” 

“ And / say that it’s only once in 
ten incarnations 
such a friendship.” 

‘* More Days After! 

“Well, the Day After well-accom- 
plished work, or realized ambition. 
When, if you’ve done a rattling 
good story, you realize it’s likely to 
be the kind of boomerang that 
Frank’s Stockton’s Wife's Deceased 
Sister was to its unhappy author: 
know, that whatever 
afterward, friends shook 
their heads over, asa_ sad deteriora- 
tion from that magnificent first tale, 
and editors conscientiously couldn't 
publish out of regard to the 
tion that first tale 


on 


one chances on 


sO good, you 


he did his 


reputa- 
achieved. If it’s 


has achieved 


a first play that a suc 
cess that seemed over night a very 
excellent success indeed, the morn 


of that terrible 
ing the 


ing Day After one 


wakes compa! 

‘Petty done with the Undone Vast,’ 
and how 
that 


more 


perhaps telling 


ones self 
Pinero might } 


have randled 


motif, or perhaps how 


alls that play 
had been 
Brass M nkey 
Day After the 
Yester-Eve, how S] lendid it 
‘ With the joy of fight still run- 
ning high and hot in the veins that 
knew themselves man’s veins by 
that same token ‘ 
“QO Lord! Lord!” said I, 
get me any more Wars 
for any 
credit me, your 
reporter, with all 


phemies and an; Ar hisms ; 


many 


curtain-« would have 


rot, if it the 


got, written on 
lines of the 

‘And the 
© the 


was, 


victory. 


“ Don't 
with the 

sake ! 
inoffen- 
your blas- 
SO if you'd 


into 
eocieties, 


People will 


Peac e 


sive 


only please 

‘With the joy of fight hot in his 
veins ’’—went on the Office Cat, 
with something uncommonly like 


the joy of fight in the eye she turned 


on my shrinking countenance. 
‘And in his soul the knowledge 
that in the world’s sight and in his 


comrades’ sight forevermore he 
aman proven: and the Medal 


his Commander had last night bade 


stood 


him expect would only say this, in 
noble outward showing ;—that was 
yesterday. But, O, this Day After, 
when he stands looking down on 
his chum’s dead face, with the 
awful ‘red rose of war’ blossoming 


there on the white temple beneath 
the boyish curls; and he knows it 
will be his to send that word home, 


when the muffled drums _ have 
throbbed the lad’s lullaby ; and _ his 
name must sign the message that 


carries the news to mother 
sweetheart 


and girl 
and he must sometime 
meet, in the sympathy that compre- 
hends and is the eyes that 
were the last into which the eves of 
the dead boy looked, before, with a 
new sternness dark through their 
unashamed tears, they turned to 
look for one brief, glorious hour 
battle-ward :—the eyes of the Other 
Woman : 
“¢) 


silent, 


Lord!” 

under my breath ; 

fear of worse. 
‘And the Day 


groaned I again, 
but I let ill go for 


After the first kiss 
O don’t you remember that pic- 
ture by Laura Hills, where the 
woman kneels on the cushions by 
the low window, and looks out 


into 
the fading light, and the swallows 
are flying about the church tower, 


and the rose at her breast is drop- 


ping its petals one by one— 
her heart is crooning to itself 


and 


‘ And we are wiser grown, we two; 
Our story’s said: its word rang true; 
And—you love me: and—I love you, 
But—was’t not sweeter ere we knew ? 
Who can bring the May again ?’ 


‘** Yet you said there was an anti- 
dote even for the Day After?” 


NOVEMBER 3, ths 
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book at your dru, ggist's an ad 
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Annual! sales 


more than 6.x 0 be re. 
“O yes and yes. Work 
work! So that one y rks ; 
ously, of purpose, with set t¢ 


straight-lidded eyes, 
but works the Day 
its worst, and yet on 
of soul, to its eve: 
through all days, to 
we sleep indeed 
dream which alons 


ing, and which sha 
into the grayness 
After ?’ 
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EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED : 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME 01 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


rhe 


is a 


‘*New Harry & ] 
Summer Gu Book e 
Boston. 


FPrice, $1.00. 





For sale at all Books 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & (0, 
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‘ HATS, GLOVES, SHOES. Fashions change very little in 


\SHION advices and the mil- 
|- rs’ windows impress the 
+ that ‘picture hats’ are in vogue 
rs sae » more than ever. But 
y fact remains thata 

s suitable only to a 

sion and a picture girl, 

’ average women has 

’ as to figure upon picture 


ncidentally is nota 


a : neck afternoon recep 

cture hat may be 

y ‘at the theatre, when 

gear will not interfere 

wof others. A picture 

sadm ewith a dressy street 
} z ind for driving or sleighing, 
uw ng picture hats are in 
taste Che hat must be large, 

: ts name, and it must be 

a marked and more or 

ssaudacious way. An ordinary 


be elaborated into a picture 
tafalse top of mirror 
taffeta. This top 
in up-flaring ruffle beyond 
the real top, and the 
accommodate 

Or 
by 
vel 


ide 


y ip to 

s set at oneside. 

sj the hat 

Vk g rutile of 
rs This ruffle 

$a e the of the hat. 
essential trimming of 

to set 
elabor- 
velvet or 
Often a 


buckle 


ven to 
1 tall 
silk. 
top 
nd it is usual 
its on a more Or less 
folded 
lliant 
knot of flowers or a brilliant 

ght into this band. 
{while ago, the hair was worn 
fluffy under a picture hat brim, 
w a flaring wonder in the way 
7 » hat may be set jauntily on 
L0., sleek, down-smothed locks, a bare 
ead and demurely shadowed 


rd << 
i ol 


color 





Jt es showing under the brim in 
fahat must be dispensed with 
ls et it be the picture hat. 
rthe money, no hat wears so 
nder general usage as an Eng- 
valking hat, or one made of the 
terial of the gown and simply 
med. It is always a mistake to 
Street. for general use, a hat with 
= s and feathers and bows and 
ments. If you can afford only 
~ CO, lat, let it be something of this 
| ravery close little felt toque, 
Cater vith as little trimming on it as may 
DUE ® sucha hat may be worn on 
imost alloccasions and when un- 
EES. utable for dressy use, it can be re- 
z ved, as at the theatre. 
E. ‘he theatre bonnet is more elab- 


ite ¢ 


“ae this year than last. It isa 


hing, and may be bejewelled 


204 mad 


‘¢ ornate asfar as your taste 
aes, Tiny crowns of jewels, 
peaked in the centre, the brim made 
i of lace, are perhaps as new 
__ything; but the band of last 
1its knot of flowers at each 
‘ooks well and can be made 

Dainty butterfly affairs 
d mousseline de soie are also 
’ _ These are no more thana 
i spreading bow, with a hand- 
“€ buckle or row of flowers be- 
the flaring loops. ‘here is a 
,) this season for adding an ear- 

of lace to dressy hats of all 
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gloves. Smooth or glacé kid is used 
almost eaclusively. Long gloves 


are not worn pulled over the sleeve. 
Elbow gloves are worn with half 
short sleeves, and it 


is admissable 
to expose a dimpled elbow. Three 
button light kid gloves are worn on 
all dressy occasions with long 
sleeves. Black gloves are less worn 
than for many years. Dull tan o1 
fawn is again the popular shade. 


Fancy colors in kid are never worn 


by well dressed people. It is ad- 
missible to wear long lace mits at 
evening affairs, if the hands and 


rings are worth showing. 

['an shoes may be worn all winter. 
They are not the brilliant tan of a 
few years ago; they are a dull fawn 
tan, almost a brown or grey. In 
black, only patent leather per 
mitted for dress occasions. Bronze 
kid is again worn and is suitable 


1S 


when neither a dress shoe in light 
colored satin or silk would be _ suit- 
able, nora black shoe. 

Shoes last better if you allow 
plenty of changes. Shoes and stock- 
ings need no longer match, and 
black stockings may be worn with 
tan shoes. If you will tie your 
shoes with ribbon instead of the 
usual shoe-string, you will have 


little trouble about the shoe coming 
untied. If hat, shoes and gloves 
are in good taste, the dress does not 


after all matter much, if only it is 
simple enough. 
OHERIDAN. 
SHENANDOAH’S ORIGIN, 
It is not generally known that 
Bronson Howard's extremely suc- 


cessful war play called Shenandoah 
was ever produced before its suc- 
cessful presentation at the Boston 
Museum, where Charles Frohman 
saw the play and liked it so well 
that he purchased the American 
rights. The real history of the 
drama is interesting. It was told to 
the writer the other night by John 
W. Albaugh, the well-known theatri- 
cal manager of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. Said Mr. Albaugh : 
“Shortly after the of the 
war, Mrs. Albaugh and I were play- 
ing star engagements from year to 


close 


year through the country. I was 
well acquainted with Bronson How- 


ard, who was at that time practising 
law in Detroit, Michigan. He hada 
pronounced and decided leaning to- 
ward the stage, and had sent mea 
number of his manuscripts, which I 
produced with varying success. 
Among them was what I considered 
a very excellent comedy, called Feds 
and Confeds. This play I produced 
entirely without new scenery or 
other special equipment, of course, 
and it made a reasonable success, 
though we played it only a few nights 
at the time. I thought it might be 
developed into a paying piece of 
property, but other matters came 
along and it finally passed from my 
mind. One day some years later, 
while going through a trunkful of 
old manuscripts, I found the book of 
Feds and Confeds, and sent it back 
to Mr. Howard, who had, by the 
way, expressed complete indiffer- 
ence as toitsfate. Three or four 


years ago I met the now celebrated 
playwright in New York and said to 
him : 

“By the way, Howard, what be- 
came of that comedy of yours which 
I produced under the title of Feds 
and Confeds?” “ ‘Hush’ exclaimed 
Howard, with a laugh, ‘That is my 
Shenandoah,’"’— WV. ¥. Dramatic 
News, 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
_ The General Theological Library 
is now permanently established in 


its new building, 53 Mt. Vernon 
Street. It has never been so well 
accommodated with rooms for all 


purposes, but the greatly increased 
accommodations involve much larger 
expenses. 
being but 


Therefore, the institution, 
partially endowed, needs 


to be constantly remembered by 
those who have the means to aid a 
worthy cause. Its fund for the pur 


chase of new books should be greatly 
increased. 

lhe library is a great help to the 
pastors of churches of every denom- 
ination, to authors, to theol gical 
students, to Sunday school teachers, 
and to all readers of a Christian lit- 
erature, and its have been 
circulated in more than 500 towns 
and villages in 12 different states. 
Many churches in town and through 
out New England have become _per- 
petual members of the society, where- 
by all of their pastors forever may 
use the library and draw books gratis. 
If a much larger number should be- 
come members the institution 
be strengthened 
creased in usefulness, 


books 


would 
greatly and = in- 
It can be aided, also, by donations 


by persons becoming founders, 
patrons and-honorary, corporate, life 


and annual members. 


ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX. 





POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 


POZZONDS 
is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 
refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 
a A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONI’S ama 
nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 
AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES 


Os LAXATIVE ; 


SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely xo griping or subsequent depression 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottie 50 Doses. 
Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind 
It is its own best advertisement. Send 12c.in stamps 
for sample to 
Nathan G Bubier,Ph.G.,Lynn,Mass 
Retail druggists supplied by every 
3oston Wholesale House. 
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L.  FURTGHER & CO. 





Always on hand a complete line of 











NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Meézsure. 


Lb. Fletcher & C0. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 





Extraordinary Sale 


OVERCOATS 
AND SUITS, 


Wholesale Stock at Retail. 


Profits Entirely Sacrificed. 


MEN’S OVERCOATS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL SIZES, 


a 


Kerseys and Beavers, cut in the latest fashion’ 
up to date in fit, finish and trimming, that will 
be appreciated by good dressers. 


MEN’S SUITS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL SIZES, 
Divided into Two Lots, at 


"1h... | 5° 


7 

We offer a special sale of 1500 Men’s All- 
Wool Suits, divided into two lots, at 
$10.00 and $15.00 for choice, a saving 
of one-third, and in many instances one- 
half the regular retail cost. 

We name the lowest prices in 
the city for reliable Clothing. 
Your opportunity is now. 


67 and 69 Summer St., 


One minute Walk from Washington St. 
SIGN OF THE ILLUMINATED CLOCK. 


Spitz Bres.& Merk 


Wholesalers and Retailers. 











“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 
Canvassers wanted to 


<E bas sell the Improved Hall 
a ae Typewriter. 
3 . Writes all languages 
Price $30. Send for 
™, catalogues and terms, 
-, Address 
. N. Typewriter Co. 
i 196 Summer St Boston 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK DG 


By E. G. 


aK 
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ISS Nethersole’s Camille has 
lost nothing of its power to 
stir and to convince, since its well 
remembered presentation of last 
year. The Hollis Street Theatre 
has been crowded throughout the 
week with audiences who have ap 
plauded to the echo the late-devel- 
oped nobility and wept over the 
cumulative woes of the demi mondaine 
for whose apparently immortal charm 
Dumas has won franchise of such 
sympathy as attends few of her 
more virtuous sisters. Camille as 
presented by Miss Nethersole is 
Camille indeed : with little idealiza 
tion; her love expressing itself 
almost wholly in an alphabet learned 
for and by other uses; piteous in 
self-pity; sick with fear in the hour 
of a happiness her life has left her 
no coin to honorably buy ; sick with 
fear in the hour where the Great 
Dark Pathway unfolds itself before 
the feet that have travelled lighter 
ways all unworthily. ‘The very arti- 
ficiality, the never-unconscious pos 
ing which in simpler and more forth 
rizht rd/es mars Miss Nethersole's 
work in Cami//e touches the char 
acter’s very note and immensely 
aids its illusion. Her death-scene 
is marvellously studied and all but 
faultless in convincing detail. Mr 
Leicester's Armand is delightfully 
and refreshing young, ardent, ear- 
nest; missing, perhaps, the full 
height of the passionate agony of 
the man believing himself betrayed 
and robbed alike of love and honor, 
but very moving in the boyish whole- 
heartedness which is d4rmand’s key 
note, and which is utterly and of 
necessity missed when the ré/e falls 
into the hands of middle age. Mr. 
Lablache's De Varville is excellently 
insolent and forcible; Miss Leigh- 
ton’s Prudence an almost revoltingly 
faithful picture of a too familiar 
type ; and an especial word of praise 
must be given Miss Hingston’s 
Nannie, which was very simply 
honest and winning. 

Pudd'n-Head Wilson, at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, proves a genre study 
of exceedingly clever construction 
and vivid and original color; quaint 
and racy in dialect, abundant in 
humor that smacks of the soil, and 
rich in dramatic elements which only 
occasionally exaggerate into the 
melodramatic. Its mofif is the con- 
fusion of identity of tw6 children, 
a white and one distantly tainted 
with black blooc, and the fortunate 
settlement of the question by means 
of the ‘thumb marks’ which are the 
much marked fad of the quaint, 
whimsical, kindly old lawyer whose 
name gives title to the play. The 
interest is eager-and sustained ; the 
acting admirably illusive. Mr. Mayo 
has never done more finished or 
artistic work than as Wilson: Miss 
Moretti’s Raxy has the right touch 
of tropic passion, and the others are 
easily equal to the demands of their 
work, 

Too Much Johnson does n’t seem 
nearly enough Johnson to satisfy 
with a single seeing of his droll ad. 
ventures the crowds that nightly 
throng the Boston Museum. At the 
Park Theatre, The Black Sheep con- 
tinues to attract a large following. 
At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
Northern Lights has had a single 
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si 
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change in cast, which, being a much- 
needed one, is rich in excellent 
results. Gen. Crook is now played 
by Mr. Francklyn Roberts, whose 
soldierly presence and simple, forth 
right manliness of action lend to 
the impersonation of America’s 
great soldier the dignity it has hith- 
erto sadly lacked. rhe play leaves 
the stage of the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre with a record of nobly 
earned success. 

Burmah’s popularity at the Bos- 
ton Theatre seems perennial, and 
the spirited and finely set drama 
will doubtless continue to hold the 
favor of the town until its compul 
sory withdrawal, a few weeks hence, 
to make room for a long-promised 
attraction. 


It is with a mixture of pleasureand 
pain that one sits through Carmen, 
at the Castle Square; pleasure be 
cause the opera is being presented 
at all, and because this presentation 
by any company but a Grand Opera 
( ‘ompany seems, somehow, to presage 
more performances of high class 
opera, and pain because, since the 
performance was so good, it could 
not have been better. 

For, after all, in this opera pet 
haps as markedly as in any opera 
the interest is centered upon one 
character. And Miss Lane, charm- 
ing as she is, has neither the voice 
nor the temperament for Carmen. It 
cannot be expected that a woman 
with neither gypsy, gallic nor Span 
ish blood shall put the bitter-sweet 
ness into the habanhera. Miss Lane 
did not, nor did she make the dance 
in Pastia’s effective. Her voice 
lacks the power that is desirable. 
In Carmen, also, any slight deficien- 
cies in the orchestra are more evi- 
dent than they are in less important 
works though the orchestration of 
Carmen is thin enough, goodness 
knows. 

But on the other hand the other 
principals and the chorus distinguish 
themselves. Mr. Murray, though he 
lacked some measure that hauteur 
which most Escamillos assume, and 
though he had to lower a note or 
two inthe Torreador’s song, made up 
for the loss of brilliancy by singing 
exceedingly well. Miss Mason was 
at her best in Michaela’s music, and 
as for her acting, she was at least as 
lively as MissEames. Mr. Persse, at 
times rather languid, at other times, 
particularly in the third and fourth 
acts, surpassed himself in abandon. 
His voice is well suited to the part. 
But undoubtedly the most finished 
part of the performance was the 
singing of the chorus. Carmen will 
be continued next week. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Miss Nethersole’s brother, who is 
also her manager, thus outlines his 
sister’s plans for the rest of this sea- 
son: “ When we leave here we go 
into New York for a season of at 
least six weeks, during which we 
shall produce Carmen with all the 
assistance the Empire Theatre can 
afford. We shall also probably 
produce comedy and tragedy. After 
New York we make a short tour 
through New England. Then after 
two weeks in Philadelphia we go to 


the West. In Chicago we produce 
The Princess of Bagdad. A return 
visit to Boston will probably be made 
in April. We open in London in 
May.” 


Saved From the Sea is not to 
take the place of Northern Lights 
here, The zoth Century Girl being 
put on at the Bowdoin Square in- 
stead, 


Dec. 2, Roland Reed comes to the 
Park Theatre in The Politician. 

The elephants are at Keith’s next 
week too. 

The Cotton King closes its first 
week tonight. It remains at the 
Columbia Theatre next week. 


Pudd’nhead Wilson is on for a 
run atthe Tremont and seems to 
have begun with a distinct success. 


At the Boston Museum, last Fri 
day evening, there was nothing for 
sale except standing room and very 
little of that. 
need be said. 


Perhaps no more 


The break at the Grand Opera 
House is rather a discouraging one. 
Especially when it is remembered 
that members of the Company sup 
posed themselves protected by a 
three months’ contract, and upon the 
strength of it many of them have 
spent money generously on dresses. 


The elephants have been a chief 
attraction at Keith’s all the week. 
Sunday evening, Mr. B. F. Keith 
entertained members of the press 
and other friends with a special 
performance of these wonderful 
animals. The reception was planned 
so hastily, that many invitations did 
not reach in time, but an apprecia- 
tive number were vastly amused and 
entertained. 


Mr. James Wilson of the Burmah 
Company recited at Miss Selinger’s 
reception last Sunday. Mr. Eugene 
Ormonde and Mr. Franklyn Roberts 
were among those present. 


It was the sort of thing one likes 
to hear of Mr. Mansfield, that he 
gave his Garrick Theatre for a bene- 
fit performance in aid of chorus and 
orchestra, thrown out of work by 
the closing of the Merry Countess. 


Superba comes to the Boston 
when Burmah leaves. But it seems 
impossible to imagine the Boston 
without Burmah. 


Miss May Irwin begins a two 
weeks’ engagement at the Hollis St. 
Theatre, Monday, Dec. 2, producing 
Che Widow Jones. The success of 
this bill at the Boston Museum is 
remembered, and Miss Irwin will be 
heartily welcomed. 


Mr. John B. Mason has been 
warmly welcomed. 


Thisafternoon Paderewskiappears 
for the last time during this engage- 
ment at Music Hall. 


The Castle Square Theatre is al- 
ways crowded. Best seats in the 
house are soc; an orchestra box, 
seating 6, is $1.50; a balcony box, 
seating 4, is $1.00. As a result, 
theatre parties and box parties are 
much in vogue at this beautiful 
house. 


Miss Nethersole closes her en- 
gagement at the Hollis St. Theatre 
this evening and we hope to see her 
Carmen later in the season. 


Northern Lights leaves the Bow- 
doin Sq. Theatre tonight, appearing 
in Worcester and Lowell next week. 


The Politician, which Roland 
Reed will present at the Park Thea- 
tre on Monday evening, is a satire 
on modern ‘machine’ politics. The 
scene is laid in a small Illinois town 
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Amusements. 


B.FAKEITH’S =. 


Week of December 2? 


Lockhar 
Traincd 
Elephants 


BIG VAUDEVILLE LIST. 


PERFORMANC! 
10 A.M 1 P.M., | 


CASTLE sii 
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Beginning MONDAY, DEC. 2 


EVERY EVENING AT 8, 


MATINEES EONS TORRY at. 


Castle Sq. Opera Co. 


IN A 


SECOND WEEK of Bizet's Grand Oper 


CARMEN 


a acy pie g 


BOWDOIN SQ.2= 


CHARLES F. ATKINS 


New York’s Newest Production. 


THE 20" 
CENTURY GIRL. 


Ev'gs at & Matinees W 


NEXT WEEK—SINS OF A nicht. 


BOSTON MUSEU 


Even’gs at § 


THIRD ‘WEEK 
TOO MUCH 
JOHNSON 


WITH 


Wm. GILLETIE 
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FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


One FiiGut. 























goratian Park, Keene, N. H.—A 
Fortune In It. 


f the most charming spots in 

ee ae e from, and 603 feet above, 

all New Engi . H containing 300 acres, how 
A « rowement; all surveyed and 
ge gm wut and graded, affording 
ony « summit where stands a 35-ft. 

=== a he views of the city, the 
wb ind hoary old Monadnock 
the extreme. Hundreds 
for summer or permanent 
yundings. The present 
ding by erecting a handsome 
[he tract also contains a fine 
dings in good repair. No 
Ew : aos this property can be given in 
ATRE - ns we have however, a complete 
aa { photographic views at our 

tails at CHAPIN’S FARM 


ing, Boston. 
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In Wealthiest Town in the State 


) ‘ $:000; 8o acres, level, productive 
: ny ded. cuts 25 tons hay, keeps 3 cows an 


r 
omy sel k at r: fruit in variety; brook runs 

>» well fenced with boards; 1o-room houses 

~ ainted ded ; on high, land and com- 
sie war | ew; barn 32x40, with cellar, 


ad! blind upola, stable, carriage room, 
{ings in good order and well painted; price 
good roads, pleasant drives, boat- 
her business demands full time of 


Me nut ell CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
erald B &,! 
Awe 


A Fortune 

LIST, cob.dividing this grand old estate at Scituate ; beau 
‘| weean view . 40 acres ; good house, ro rooms, also 
: for workmen ; 2 barns, shed, carriage room, 
rain room ; he tc.; all buildings in first-class 
vondition ; large orchard ; cuts 2g tons hay; 120 rod; 
ve the street; half mile to beach ; 6 minutes to station, 
Ace $14,000 ; one lot opposite was recently sold for 
§ro, charming location for summer homes. CHAP- 

RE IN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 

TRE. —_— 
Franklin County Farm 

with stock and tools included ; 123 acres, 54 in cultiva 
». balance pasture and wood (1000 cords), 170 apple 
YEC 2 sear, plum and cherry trees, too peach"trees, 20 grape 
° ’ cs, small fruits in variety; keep 10 head stock ; all 
mewed with machine; trout brooks runs through; 
8, hoese 7 rooms, pump in kitchen; barn gox62, with 
tllar; 4 hen houses; corn barn, etc.; including good 
and orse,2 cows, 2 heifers, 20 fowl, mowing machine 
JAY at 2. ew), horse rake, and all tools and crops, also new 
Sider mill ; all milk taken at the door; best of markets 
( ) tor all produce within easy driving distance; price of 
, the whole caly $1850. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 


Herald Building, Boston 











hat : 

and Oper Great Sacrifice. 

—_ Village bome, 15 miles from Boston (8c. fare), cost 

4 hyrco few years ago; charming house, 7 rooms, fur- 
tace nted cellar, neatly painted, in fine order ; 

—_ ' sf nutes to electrics ; pretty lawn, con- 
vete walks ; price only $2000, % cash. CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 

Danvers. 

THEATRE rttory, old-fashioned house, g rooms, 4 open fire- 

—7eN places, washrox wood-shed, shop, etc.; 3 minutes to 
sahen, ro minutes to electrics ; 18,104 ft. of land; a 
miortabie, home-like old place, nicely situated in 
peed neighbor! shaded by grand old elms; price 

juction. iy fis00. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 

, Suiding, Bostor 


Conway, N. H. 


Physician ’s delightful home, commanding exquisite 
news of White Mts. from broad piazzas; 9-room 
ee, with modern improvements, fine stables, &c., 
i 


= oroughiy buil: 4 years ago by present owner; 120 


& rods land ‘ul lawn, plenty fruit, &c.; central 
ric price only $3500, part cash. CHAPIN’S 
‘ARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


CHT. 
Old Lexington Homestead. 


wm, the wated; 2-story house, 14 rooms, 
, rare hae ary | \umbing, approached by fine drive, 
~ om 's, nice lawn, natural summer 
) 1 ase le ae A whose aromatic f uce gives 
he phone 1, large stable, cla rded and 
thangs for rentalic tomes: PEIC® $9500; would 
: mp property. Details and 6 photos 
— kM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


EK 


sohter 
Laugs - 


Melrose Highlands. 


i 2 Stories, 11 rooms, bath, hot 
Stcam heat, laundry, set tubs, electric 
cemented cellar, lathed and plastered, 
replaces, with handsome mantels, 
hardwood finish downstairs, 

‘azza on front and side ; bay windows; 
koa ft of ny a few fruit trees; 7 min- 
' stat Cost $10,000 3 years agu price; 
AaEWee Gash. ce “photo CHAPIN'S FARM 
» Hera iding. Boston 
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Editors : 


ESTABLISHED i862. 


THE—.,. 


BosTON (}OMONWEALTH. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Education a 
and topics of the day. 


FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


Advertisers = 


Should notice that the make-up of the ComMoNWEALTH 


enables us to place advertisements ‘‘ next to reading” @ 
and in a majority of cases next to reading that bears & 


some relation to the article advertised. 


COMMONWEALTH readers are people of means and 
are therefore buyers of good goods and those who favor 
us with business speak in the highest terms of the @ 


returns received. 
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We Have Them 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 





SG GKS' KE As 
Modern Ideas 


And modern facilities are neces- 
sary to keep up with the business 
“hustle ” of today. 


New presses, new types, and latest 
ideas in composition and display 
work — in fact, everything in the 


line of Printing strictly 


to Date 


See us when you need printing. 
Our work will please you — also 
the price. 


299 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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That Plate 
Columbia 








The 


THE BEST Standard 

BICYCLE — 
On the steerin World. 
head of eve 


at ges ~ > 
umbia bicycle of this year’s make 
that name-plate appears. It is 
unique, handsome, and indicates 


mu tisfaction and highest en- 
joyment to the rider. 
o other bicycle has ever equal- 


lec 4 Columbia. No other bicycle 
ever shall equal a Columbia. The 
greatest bicycle factory in the 
world says so. 


New Price $1 00 


HARTFORDS, next best, $80 $60, 
$50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes. 
POPE MFG. Co. 


Hartford, Conn, 
BOSTON, CHTCAGO, 
NEW YORK, 6AN FRANCIBOO, 


PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO, 

















An Art Catalogue of these famous 
wheels at any Columbia Agency, or will 
be mailed for two @cent stamps. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND. 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REY. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. Heliotype — 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. Renouf 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Heliotybe— 
size 20x24. 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Postage or express extra. 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


5 10 $50 gigs 


worn knives, forks, 
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74 fuish when taken from the plater 
Every family has plating to do 
Plater aclis readily. Protits larg 

W. P, Harrison & Co Columbus. 
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CARPETS 


Are shown in 


¥ 


larger variety by us than by 
any carpet house in New England 

Our new designs and colorings for the Fall 
season have been selected with great care. 
Our private patterns are a feature of our 


business, and they are shown in our stock 


at the prices of regular mill patterns 


Our reputation for low prices is already 


established and is proven by our _ increased 
business each season 
to all our 


Satisfaction guaranteed patrons. 
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Thomas O’Callaghan & Co. 


; 558-562 Washington Street. 
; 
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Beaver-Kersey 








OVERCOATS, 
$15.00. — 


They Are Spiendid Value, and Every 
Garment Is Worth $25. | 


| 
A Plain Statement of Facts. | 


“Beaver-Kersey” is a rare combination of strength and beauty, | 
and in style and quality has never been equalled for the money. | 
Last year, to introduce these superb Overcoats, we sold them at the | 
exceptionally low price named above, and the enormous sale of them 
induces us to continue the same this season, although similar goods | 
are sold everywhere for $25. 

Previous to our acquiring the exclusive control of this wonder- 
ful fabric, it was never offered to the public except by custom 
tailors at exorbitant prices. 

Fashioned by our own skilled workmen, with custom trimmings, | 
we commend them to our patrons as a rare bargain. 


Colors Are Black, Blue and Brown. 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO. 


395 WASHINCTON ST. 
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: Stylish 
Jackets, 
Capes 
and 


Furs. | 


LADIES desiring a just equivalent for their 4 
4 money, and OUTSIDE GARMENTS of the very & 
‘LATEST STYLE and finish, should call at My 


= SPRINGER BROS: 


S and examine their NEW JACKETS, handsome, % 
* genteel, and as satisfactory in price as can te @ 
4; found in Boston. Central location. Well-lighted # 
% salesrooms and courteous attendants. 


ye 
S 


® 500 WASHINGTON STREET. 


CORNER BEDFORD, 
BosTON. 
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HI OUSEFURNISHING PPURCHASERS 


SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE OF 





Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus 


Chamber Sets and White 
Enameled Bedsteads. 


You should visit the Carpet Department ac 
season 5 styles 








see the beautiful colorings of this 
A large assortment to select from. 


We Supply Everything Needed 
for Housekeeping. 


Illustrated Circulars free, showing @™ 
leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber Ses 
Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dining-Room Furniture, Hall Stands, Morr’ 

$10.00. Chairs and Desks. 





SEECIAL OF FER. 


To those who mention THe ComMMONWEALTH, we will deliver good 
of charge to any point within 100 miles of Bosto! 


A. McARTHUR & CO., 
HOUSEFURNISHERS, 


16-26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 
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